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Warning of Civilian Hardships 


NEEDS OF THE COUNTRY COME FIRST 


By DONALD M. NELSON, Chairman, War Production Board 
Delivered at the American Legion Convention, Kansas City, Mo., September 21, 1942 


AM sure I do not need to spend any time telling this 
American Legion convention what we are up against 
today. You veterans of the first World War know 

what war is. You know what war costs. You know what 
is risked in war and you know how wars are won. 

Because you have played a part in a previous crisis I 
believe that you realize, perhaps better than many of your 
fellow-citizens, what the price of survival is for a free nation 
in a time like the present. 

And | am sure that you realize that modern war is not 
just a matter for fighting men alone. It is a matter for the 
entire nation. What this nation does in conflict with its 
mortal foes can be nothing more than the subtotal of what 
is in the minds and hearts of its citizens. 

We are a great nation and a strong nation, but our great- 
ness and our strength depend upon our unity. As free men, 
we have to find and follow for ourselves the common pur- 
pose, the single determination, that will take us to victory. 

| have no doubt for one moment that the common purpose 
and the common’ determination exist in America today. | 
am convinced that the people of this country are willing 
and anxious to do and to bear anything that may be asked 
of them so long as it leads to victory. 

lor that reason a man in my position cannot address any 
gathering of his fellow-citizens without a feeling of deep 
humility. You have shown that you expect us in official 
positions to have the vision and the courage to demand hard 
things of you. You expect us to see what has to be done, 
and to insist that it be done no matter how hard it is. You 
trust us, in other words, to rate your own courage and 
patriotism as highly as you rate it yourselves. 


Cais For UNiry AND ENDURANCE 
So I would like to talk to you today about the way in 
which we citizens of America can make sure that victory is 
to be won. What does this crisis demand of us? What are 
we who do not stand on the fighting lines going to be called 
on to do in order to win this war? 


I think that two things are chiefly demanded of us, unity 
and endurance. We must stand united, as free men must 
stand when everything that they have and everything that 
they love is under attack; and we must be ready to endure 
great things, as our forefathers endured them before us in 
order that this nation and this nation’s freedom might live. 

With these two things we must have two other qualities: 
a deep, terrible and unrelenting hatred of everything our 
enemies are and stand for, and a clear and steadfast vision 
of the eternal values we are fighting for. 

It is easy to say ‘We must be united.” We all admit that. 
But what does it mean? How does it affect you and me in 
our daily lives? What have we got to call up out of our- 
selves in order that we may play our part in forging the 
unity which our nation so desperately needs? 


Puts Vicrory AHEAD OF EVERYTHING 


Above everything else, it means putting victory ahead of 
every single thing in our daily lives. It means overriding 
our own comfort, our own prejudices and our own self- 
interest in order to make this nation truly united for war. 
It means being very tough with ourselves—insisting that 
we, individually, put winning the war above every other 
consideration. 

Now that, too, is easy to say. Let’s examine it for a 
minute. It cuts deep; it goes down into little things and it 
reaches up into big things. Let’s take one of the homeliest 
little illustrations imaginable—the way an American citizen 
uses his own automobile. 

We have upward of 25,000,000 passenger cars in America 
today. Our country has been rebuilt around those cars. The 
life of our cities and of our countryside depends upon them. 

They are an essential part of our national transportation 
system. If they should all break down this country would be 
hopelessly crippled. Our farms would not produce as they 
should; our great factories would not operate; our ability 
to turn out the things our fighting men need would be fatally 
handicapped. 
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Therefore, your car is not just your car any more. It’s 
a part of your country’s vital transportation system. If you 
wear it out by needless driving, you are doing your part 
to break down your country’s ability to win this war. So, 
obviously, if you want a nation united for victory, you will 
use your car only for driving that you absolutely have to do. 
Sure, it’s your car—but this is your country, too. How badly 
do you want your country to win the war? 

Now that is a homely, down-to-earth little illustration, 
to be sure. It points up an extremely important fact—that as 
civilians we are going to have to get through this war on 
the equipmeni we now have. We have to share our cars; 
farmers will have to share and pool much of their equip- 
ment and use their ingenuity to make old things last. The 
same sort of thing will be true all the way through our 
daily lives and routines. 


Says SPECIAL INTERESTS Must Go 


I'd like to go on from that to bigger examples. We all 
have our own pet interests, of course, the amount of money 
we make, the comfort or ease with which we're able to live, 
the advantages we want to win or hold for ourselves or for 
our business or group interests. None of those things count 
any more. Of course it is our right, as free American citi- 
zens, to stand up for those interests of ours, but remember 
we lose everything we have if we lose this war. We can’t 
expect to protect all of these interests while we’re fighting. 

All we can do is hope that we fight and win this war in 
such a way that when it is over the way is clear for us to 
exercise our rights. again as free men. 

I would like to emphasize that point as hard as I possibly 
can, to farmers, to labor, to business, to professional men, 
the needs of your country come first, now, and the needs of 
your group come second. The first and most important con- 
tribution you can make to unity and to victory is to recog- 
nize that fact and to act accordingly all the way down the 
line. 

It isn’t going to be easy to meet that test. We are going 
to have to show plenty of endurance. We are living in a 
war economy now; and a war economy, remember, is an 
economic system in which all ordinary values are tossed out 
of the window and every bit of energy, wealth and power 
which the entire nation owns is devoted to just one thing, 
fighting and winning a war. 


Warns oF Lower STANDARDS 


That means sacrifice. In many cases it means actual 
hardship. We can’t make all the weapons and supplies our 
fighting men need and still go on making things for you 
and me. We can’t go on living the way we used to live. We 
have got to take a very much lower standard of living if 
we are going to win this war. 

We have hardly begun to feel the pinch, so far. We are 
going to feel it very acutely before we are a year older. 
It is my considered opinion that we are going to have to 
cut further and more deeply into our civilian economy than 
even the British themselves have done, yet with the single 
exception of food. We are going to have enough to eat 
throughout this war, and we probably will not have to put 
any very drastic limitations on our range of choice in that 
regard; but in almost every other respect we are going to 
have to be ready to do without—and do without—and do 
without—until this war has been won. 

Now, I am not saying that just because I have a fond- 
ness for telling people to make sacrifices. I am saying it 
because of the inescapable facts of the situation. Consider 
what our problem is, for a minute. 

As you men of the Legion well know, the bravest men in 


the world cannot win a war unless they are properly armed 
and equipped. In this modern world, arming and equipping 
an army calls for a staggering quantity of things—warships, 
merchant ships, airplanes, tanks, guns, ammunition, motor 
trucks, clothing, food, and so on down an unending line. 

We are fighting or getting ready to fight in every part 
of the globe. 


Bic PrRoBLEM OF SUPPLIES 


We are supplying our allies with immense quantities of 
things which they must have if their fight is to be won. 
This is a global war, and in substance we are pitting our 
strength and our resources against the strength of half of 
the earth. 

In addition, our enemies got a long head start on us. They 
began to stock-pile materials, weapons and equipment for 
years before the war began. 

We must not only turn out more war goods than they 
can turn out—and remember, they have almost all of occu- 
pied Europe at their disposal—we must turn out so much 
more than they can turn out that we can overcome that 
huge backlog they built up, and then we must add still more 
output to that so that we can take the offensive and beat 
them back to everlasting defeat. 

We are going to do it, but we won't have one bit of 
strength or energy or wealth to spare. Right now, approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of our entire production is going for 
war. By the middle of next year that proportion has got to 
be around 60 per cent. Now, the only possible way in which 
that can be done is by cutting out the production of every 
single, solitary thing that we do not absolutely have to have 
in order to keep operating. 

No more luxuries, no more comfort—nothing at all from 
mine or farm or factory except that which we simply must 
have if we are to keep fighting. 

We haven’t felt it yet because our shelves were full. We 
have been living on our fat so far in this war. Believe me, 
we aren't going to have an ounce of fat left in another year. 
We'll be down to bone and muscle, because we have to get 
down to bone and muscle in order to win. 


Sees SAcririces Harp To TAKE 


For a nation that always boasted of its “unlimited re- 
sources,” that is going to be hard to take. There are going 
to be things about it that are hard to understand. 

A production program as immense as this one we are now 
pushing is almost infinitely complicated; it doesn’t always 
run evenly, one part of it is forever getting ahead of another 
part, its unending drain on our supply of materials keeps 
showing itself in unexpected ways. 

The war itself changes; plans which are made in one 
month may have to be changed six months later, which 
means unavoidable waste of time, energy and materials. 

But war is always wasteful and unpredictable. We have 
to pay for it as we go along, and we have to realize that the 
only way we can hope to win is by constantly pushing our 
production program beyond the limit of our resources. 

We have to set impossible goals, and then drive ourselves 
to meet them. If we should find that we were conducting 
this war program without running short of something here 
and there, that would be the surest possible sign that we 
were doing too little. 

We don’t fight this war just with our hands. We have 
to fight it with our minds and our hearts as well. Terrible 
as it is, we must learn to hate—to hate, now and forever, 
the force that has crawled up out of the pit to assault the 
values by which free men live. 

We will hate it, because we have the vision to see what 
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we are really fighting for. We are not merely fighting a de- 
fensive war; we are not waging this struggle just so that 
we can go back to 1939, or to 1935, or some other quiet 
year in the far-away past. Life doesn’t work that way; 
whether we like it or not, tremendous changes that will af- 
fect every person on the globe are going to be born of this 
war. Above everything else, we are fighting for the right 


to make sure that those changes will fit into our deepest 
hopes and our highest ideals. 

That is the vision we can see across the horror of this war. 
We will follow that vision—we will hate, now and forever 
all who stand between that vision and ourselves—and we 
will go forward, a determined and a united people, to 
follow the road that leads through victory to peace. 


Mexican Independence and New World Ideals 


THREE MORE FREEDOMS 
By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice-President of the United States 


Approximate English translation of address delivered in Spanish on the occasion of the celebration of 


Mexico's Independence Day at Los Angeles, Cal., September 16, 1942 


ODAY we are gathered here in California to cele- 

brate the anniversary of the independence of our 

neighbor country, Mexico. One hundred thirty-two 
years ago, this day, in the little church at Dolores—70 miles 
north of Mexico City—Father Hidalgo with his famous 
Grito de Dolores raised the cry of liberty which has been 
Mexico’s undying birthright. The people responded to this 
cry in the most spontaneous and overwhelming mass move- 
ment which has yet been seen in any country in this hem- 
isphere. Without arms to fight and moved only by the 
burning passion in their souls, the people rose at once by the 
tens of thousands. When Father Hidalgo fell, Father 
Morelos carried on. Father Morelos, who had in his veins 
white, Negro and Indian blood, won brilliant victories and 
established a constitution which abolished slavery and _ rec- 
ognized the equality of the races. Thus Father Morelos 
became the first to give definite political recognition to the 
reality of genetic democracy. 

Such was the dramatic and inspiring birth of the Mexican 
republic. Today this inspiring birth is being commemorated 
by Mexicans everywhere, and we in the United States are 
proud to honor it with our warmest tribute. 

As we seek to understand Mexican history, and the sig- 
nificance of this anniversary day, it is worth while to note 
the part which religion played in the Mexican revolution. 
lather Hidalgo and Father Morelos went beyond the letter 
of the Bible into the very spirit of its transforming power, 
and in their own way reached out toward God, the Creator 
and Father of all the races. 

Hidalgo and Morelos were killed, but their intense love 
of liberty forever will inspire the Mexican nation. The 
people whom they led charged against cannon with bare 
hands. ‘They finally won, not because of equipment, but 
because of their bravery. 

Many years later, in the 1860's, the-spirits of Hidalgo 
and Morelos marched in the person of Benito Juarez, the 
Indian lawyer. Juarez, in his struggle against Maximilian, 
had more experience with fighting European invasion than 
anyone else in this hemisphere has had in the past 100 years. 

Then, beginning in 1910, the spirits of Hidalgo, Morelos 
and Juarez all marched—marched with the battle cry of 
Emiliano Zapata, “Land and liberty!” Confusion reigned. 
Men died fighting passionately for their beliefs, but through 
all the blood and sorrow the vision of land, liberty and 
schools grew ever clearer. , 

No one should falsely conclude that the Mexican people 
liked bloodshed, that they enjoyed throwing their lives away 
recklessly. It was not that the Mexicans despised life, but 
rather the exceedingly high esteem they placed on liberty and 


land and the education which they felt to be the basis of 
liberty. They fought for what they knew deep down in their 
hearts to be the right. 

And now, just as on the Fourth of July we in the United 
States recall the deeds of George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Abraham Lincoln and all of our immortal dead, so 
also in Mexico, on September 16, Hidalgo, Morelos, Juarez 
and Zapata revivify the people’s minds and hearts. For 
them, as for us, the memory of the heroes of the past is a 
torch that lichts the pathway of the future. 

We can aii be glad to see the increasing cordiality in rela- 
tions between our two countries. On our own holiday, last 
July 4, Mexico paid tribute to us in a special celebration. 
It is fitting that today we likewise should express most 
warmly the high esteem which we have for our neighbor to 
the south. This terrible world war, in which we both are 
now engaged on the same side, is not without its compensa- 
tions in the form of a new appreciation for each other. [ 
learned this for myself in December of 1940, when, after 
several conferences with President Avila Camacho, I discov- 
ered the wise statesmanship which has since been demon- 
strated to the whole world. 

The Mexican people are showing that whatever misunder- 
standing may have existed in the past is disappearing, and 
that a solid friendship based on mutual respect and under- 
standing is taking its place. Nowhere is this friendship more 
strikingly demonstrated than right here in California, where 
several hundred thousand persons of Mexican ancestry are 
American citizens. Mexico and California have the same 
heritage, the same ancient tradition. The acquisition of 
California as territory of the United States was a part of 
the frontier history of both countries. The present offers a 
unique case, here in California, of what might have been a 
sore spot—an “Irredenta”—but which actually has become 
instead a fusion ground for two cultures. Hitler could 
never understand that. 

Mexico and California have a special kinship at the pres- 
ent time because of the bonds of a common peril. Both have 
an extensive western coast line facing the enemy in the 
Pacific. President Avila Camacho began in December of 
1940 to take steps to protect Mexico’s western coast. Calli- 
fornia also was forehanded. I have been informed by Gov- 
ernor Olson that California worked out a complete job of 
civil defense earlier than any other state in the Union. “This 
state’s aircraft warning system, with 1,500 observation posts 
manned by 80,000 volunteer observers maintaining a 24- 
hour watch, helps to protect our shores against invasion by 
our foes. 
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I like to look into the future when our common bonds will 
be of a more tangible nature than at any time in the 
past, when Californians will find it possible to drive from 
Nogales to Guadalajara and thence to Mexico City and 
Acapulco. I like to think of ten times as many Californians 
speaking Spanish as are able to do so today. I like to think 
of them enjoying the Mexican music, understanding the 
words of the Mexican songs when they hear them. I like 
to think of Californians investing money in Mexico, not on a 
coyote basis, as Mexicans would say, but on a fair and 
decent basis. 

Dollar diplomacy died ten years ago. Coyote investments 
also will die, and so will all other forms of imperialism, 
direct or indirect. 

Mexico is of great service in our united war effort by 
producing to the limit of steel, mercury, copper, tungsten, 
strontium, zinc, lead and all the other metals with which 
she is so richly endowed and which are needed so badly 
by the war industries of our own country. She is sending us 
valuable mahogany lumber, a variety of fibers, and many 
vital drugs. As President Avila Camacho has stated, it may 
be that Mexico’s role will not be fighting on foreign battle- 
fields, but the operating of industries, farms, mines and 
forests. The demand of our airplane and tank factories for 
raw materials is insatiable. 

This mutual war effort is giving our two countries an 
opportunity to cooperate in countless ways. Take the matter 
of the living standards of war workers. The governments of 
both countries are interested in protecting these standards, 
and so it is of great significance that the contracts under 
which the United States is getting materials in Mexico con- 
tain labor provisions which comply with the progressive 
labor laws of Mexico. 

Or take the reciprocal arrangements on rubber, Mexico 
is sending us all she can of rubber produced from the shrub, 
guayule, which will be needed for mixing with the synthetic 
product. Mexico also is giving up 30 per cent of the output 
of her tire factories to supply deficiency areas elsewhere. 
We in turn are sending Mexico a certain amount of tree 
rubber and are helping in the development of new planta- 
tions of rubber trees. 

Or take the measures being carried out jointly by our two 
governments to conserve and develop the resources of Mexico 
—such as the conservation of her petroleum and the survey 
of her railroad system with a view to adapting it to her 
industrial needs. 

Or take the cooperative arrangement by which Mexican 
workers will come into the United States to help harvest 
our crops and do other war work—not on the basis of low- 
wage competition as in the past, but with the whole-hearted 
assistance and protection of the two governments. Just as 
dollar diplomacy has become a thing of the past, so also let 
us hope that the arrangements entered into by our two 
governments will definitely end exploitation of and dis- 
crimination against Mexican labor. 

Mexico is doing a splendid job in the construction of a 
difficult and costly link in the Inter-American highway. As 
you all know, the stretch from Laredo to Mexico City is 
completed and doubtless many of you have had the opportu- 
nity to travel over this beautiful and scenic road. Right 
now Mexico is working on the uncompleted link in the 
southern part of the country. This, along with one or two 
other links on which work is now in progress, will open up 
a land route from the United States to Panama, and bind 
more closely together the nine countries of Central and 
North America. 

These various instances of cooperation thus far attained 
are merely an indication of what can be worked out between 


the two countries in the future. I feel that, as time goes 
on, the number of mutually beneficial projects can and should 
be greatly increased. The significant fact is that Mexico is 
helping the United States and the United States is helping 
Mexico. We are next-door neighbors, and good neighbors, 
and we have joined hands in the great fight of the United 
Nations to keep the world free. 

The Mexican people have a profound belief in the Four 
Freedoms as enunciated by President Roosevelt—freedom 
of speech and religion, freedom from want and fear. But 
if I understand their history and feelings correctly, they 
would add three more freedoms—first, the freedom to buy 
land at a reasonable price; second, the freedom to borrow 
money at a reasonable rate of interest; and third, the free- 
dom to establish schools which teach the realities of life. 
Farmers and workers of Mexico are standing shoulder to 
shoulder with their brothers on our own side of the border. 
The Mexican people know that the Nazis have a hatred and 
disdain for those who do not have wiiat the Nazis choose 
to call “Aryan” blood. The Mexican people know that the 
establishment of Nazism anywhere in this hemisphere would 
mean the eventual destruction of all the seven freedoms in 
which they so passionately believe. 

A Nazi or a Jap victory would spell the death of liberty 
everywhere in the Western Hemisphere. And something else 
would die—an intangible something which has been taking 
shape gradually over the years, as the peoples of the New 
World have been groping for a special destiny all their own. 

About three weeks from now, on October 12, the people 
of Mexico, like the other Spanish-speaking peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere, will celebrate what they call “the 
day of the race,” meaning the Spanish-speaking race. We in 
the North call it “Columbus Day.” I hope the time will 
come when we shall refer to it as “New World Day,” and 
shall make it stand for liberty and true democracy through- 
out the hemisphere. Mexico and the United States have 
each in their own way made a special contribution towards 
bringing liberty to all the peoples of the world. We are 
fighting in this war for the privilege of rendering that con- 
tribution really significant and secure. 

Here in the United States we speak the English language, 
but our people are descendants of those who represented every 
culture in Europe. South of our border, the prevailing lan- 
guage is Spanish, but the people represent not merely the 
Spanish and other Mediterranean cultures but the native 
Indian as well. In Mexico there is a justifiable pride in the 
great contribution to the national entity made by the Aztec, 
Tarascan and Mayan cultures. Thus there has come into 
being, here in the New World, something which is neither 
English nor Spanish nor Portuguese, but has an identity of 
its own, an identity that is uniquely American. 

It is to preserve this New World identity, this New World 
love of liberty, this New World love of peace, this New 
World love of education and the dignity of the common 
man, that Mexico and the United States and other New 
World countries have joined in the great struggle of the 
United Nations. We are fighting against the monsters of 
tyranny and savage force, wherever on the earth they must 
be fought. 

We do not turn our backs on the Old World. We know 
that freedom cannot be safe in the New World unless it is 
secure in the entire world. We know that our devotion to 
New World ideals and our utter willingness to sacrifice our 
all in their defense give the millions in the Old World 
the courage to fight on. 

It is because President Avila Camacho and President 
Roosevelt typify these New World ideals that our two na- 
tions have placed them in positions of supreme leadership. 
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These two great leaders will not be satisfied with anything 
less than a complete victory. President Roosevelt has made 
it clear in his September speeches that we intend to take the 
offensive, that we shall hit the enemy where it hurts, that we 
shall wake up the people of Japan and Germany to the 
enormity of the crimes of their leaders. 

And when the victory on the battlefield is won, our New 
World ideals will be needed all the more, as we confront 
the job of building a wise and enduring peace for the entire 
world. That fight for the right kind of peace will not be won 


in a day. That fight will go on down the years. It will be 
fought in California and in Texas and in every one of our 
48 states. It will be fought not only in the United States 
but in Mexico and in every one of our United Nations. It 
will be fought over the entire world, wherever men and 
women and children live and love and make their homes. 
It is a fight that never will be completely won, but it will 
always be the fight most worth the winning. This is the 
fight that we in the New World have pledged ourselves to 
make. We shall not forsake that pledge. 


Our Freedom and the Economics of It 


PROTECTION FOR THE RIGHTS OF PERSON AND PROPERTY 
By WALTER E. SPAHR, Professor of Economics, New York University 
Delivered at the Braman Forum, Town Hall, September 16, 1942 


N September 17, 1787, one hundred and fifty-five 

years ago, all but three delegates to the Constitu- 

tional Convention in Philadelphia agreed to, and 
signed, the new Constitution and transmitted it to the Con- 
gress of the Confederation with an explanatory letter and 
resolution indicating the way in which the proposed govern- 
ment should be put into operation. 

This new Constitution provided that the ratification of 
the conventions of nine states should be sufficient for the es- 
tablishment of the Constitution between the states rati- 
fying it. The ninth state to ratify was New Hampshire, 
June 21, 1788. 

The adoption of this Constitution ushered in not only a 
vwew era for the people of this country but it marked, roughly, 
the beginning of important economic and political changes 
in Europe as well. 


The Industrial Revolution was getting well under way 


in England. We often date it from 1760. The French 
political revolution was being fought under the banner of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

The philesophies of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
preached in Europe by Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot and 
Rousseau, were also preached in this country by the framers 
of our Declaration of Independence and Constitution, and 
by others, as were the economic doctrines advocated by such 
Physiocratic economists as Quesnay, Turgot, and Adam 
Smith. 

Up to the beginning of the Industrial Revolution and the 
adoption of our Constitution, economic progress had been 
very slow. It was only after the world began to use ma- 
chines and the capitalistic system that economic progress 
became rapid. More was accomplished in a decade than in 
a century in the period preceding the Industrial Revolution. 
And, as each decade passed, following the adoption of our 
Constitution, the rate of progress became increasingly rapid. 
The effects were cumulative. 

In short, the 154 years following the adoption of our 
Constitution have been marked by the greatest economic 
progress that man has ever seen in any equal period of 
years in the history of the world. Our ancestors at the 
time of the American Revolution probably lived much more 
like men lived in the days of Julius Caesar than like we live 
today. Transportation in 1787 was little different from the 
days of Caesar. The sciences of medicine, chemistry, and 
physics took great leaps forward with the liberation of man- 
kind hastened by the American and French political revo- 
lutions and the English Industrial Revolution. 


Professor Carleton Hayes of Columbia put it as follows: 
“If some ‘Rip Van Winkle’ of the sixteenth century could 
have slept for two centuries to awake in 1750, he would 
have found far less to marvel at in common life of the people 
than would one of us.” 

Ignorance, hunger, famine, and pestilence stalked the 
lands of the earth before the introduction of machines and 
capitalistic methods made man more productive. With in- 
creased productivity came more leisure, which gave him more 
time for education and scientific pursuits. Thereafter, prog- 
ress became much more rapid. The world tragedies of al- 
most universal hunger, with surpluses and luxuries for only 
the very few, began to pass. The standard of living for 
the masses began to rise and to rise rapidly. 

Our typical wage earner enjoys conveniences today not 
available to royalty prior to 1787. He has electricity, and 
automobile, bathrooms with hot and cold water operating 
under pressure, often automatic heat, the telephone, the 
radio, the movies, and so on and on. 

The coming of machines, the greater use of capital and 
capitalistic methods, the rapid development and use of 
science, the enlarged freedom for the individual brought this 
great progress. 

These developments came only when protection for rights 
of person and property was sufficient to awaken and reward 
ambition. Our Constitution attempted to give people such 
protection, and the results should be clear. As freedom for 
the individual has developed, and as political systems have 
cultivated and protected this freedom, the intellectual power 
of mankind has been released and economic progress has 
been rapid. 

In the Middle Ages, people followed practices quite sim- 
ilar to those advocated by some of our leading social and 
community planners. They used land in common. The in- 
dividual was under detailed regulation by authority. He 
bore oppressive taxes. His government debased his cur- 
rency. The profit motive was crushed to the point of elimi- 
nation. The result was economic stagnation, starvation, ig- 
norance, disease, pestilence. 

One of the remarkable and arresting things today is the 
amount of doubt expressed as to the value of what has been 
accomplished in this country since 1787. 

The critics of our accomplishments might do well, first 
of all, to consider whether or not the great business de- 
pressions, which seem to have provided them with their 
principal indictments of our capitalistic system and their 
short-run view of human progress, have not been chiefly the 
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result of wars. If this should be the case, as I think it is 
in a great many cases, then it would be more to the point 
for them to join peace societies and to work for world peace 
than to attempt to overthrow the system of free enterprise. 

The perspective of a large proportion of these critics of 
the capitalistic system, most of whom would perhaps fall in 
that group who like to call themselves planners or progres- 
sives, is in many respects vary bad. They need to hold some 
of their so-called “progressive” ideas up to the mirror of 
history. Much of the current planning in this country is 
in essence a reversion to medievalism. And this sort of 
thinking reaches from our leading planners who pretend to 
know their history to those who are unable to profit from its 
lessons because of their unacquaintance with history. 

We found, for example, during the depression of the 30’s, 
much of the same hostility to the introduction of machines 
that existed during the early days of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. But, in the 30’s, we had planners ready to make 
these objections effective through government regulation 
under N.R.A. One peculiar or unnoticed feature of this 
objection to machines, which many still assume deprive 
people of work, is that the objection is to new machines, not 
to the old. Furthermore, this objection usually shows itself 
in a depression, not in a period of prosperity. 

If the lessons of history teach anything, it is that capi- 
tal goods are the great creators for mankind. The lesson 
is crystal clear as we try to produce rapidly to win this 
tragic war. 

But modern planners have attacked the savings and sav- 
ing habits of people which make capital goods possible. They 
contended during the 1930’s that there were too much saving 
and too much capital. They confused symptoms of a de- 
pression with basic causes. They misread some of the sim- 
plest lessons of history. Instead of advocating more ma- 
chines per man in accordance with the teachings of history, 
they have advocated more men per machine. This is a re- 
version to medievalism. 

One of the simplest lessons of economic history and one 
of the simplest principles of economics is that man pro- 
duces most and best under the capitalistic system, and that 
the high standard of living in modern times depends on the 
ability of each worker to provide for many people who 
are in their separate ways also working for him. This means 
the more capitalistic we become, the better. And the capital- 
istic system works best when individual freedom and the 
profit motive have free and fair play and where govern- 
ment planning is minimized. 

Mr. E. Parmalee Prentice put the matter well with 
respect to the current attempts to arrest the progress of 
capitalism when he said in his book, Hunger and History: 
“We cannot, indeed, expect that slavery of the white man 
will again return, but decreased human efficiency is pos- 
sible and if such decreased efficiency come, it will bring with 
it not only a loss of comforts to which we are accustomed, 
but will involve also limitations of individual freedom that 
would so weigh upon our activities and mental life that it 
would seem an appreciable step backward toward the slav- 
ery of the ancient world.” 

He says further: “The world is developing the power of 
producing food and other supplies in great quantities, but 
by the irony of fate, the popular movement tends toward 
inefficient methods and in some countries, the use of agri- 
cultural machinery is restricted, so easily do men forget the 
past.” 

Still further he says: “When governmental restraints were 
removed, when the right to enjoy private property was es- 
tablished, and protection given from confiscation, from in- 


vasion of personal rights and from excessive taxation—all 
the rest came very quickly. Human history is not merely 
the tale of 2,300 years of pause and 139 years of activity. 
It was first and foremost the tale, on the one hand, of 2,300 
years of various ways of living in which man was never 
fully his own master, and, on the other hand, 139 years of 
freedom. 

“Medieval history, therefore, is an impressive demonstra- 
tion that by wrong policies, governments can reduce man- 
kind to want and can bring civilization to the verge of ex- 
tinction. Policies which deprive the farmer of independence 
in the use of land, which restrict cultivation or destroy what 
is produced, are farming for famine, and the same can be 
said of debasing the currency in order to raise prices.” 

And finally: “If food and other necessaries of life are 
adequate in quantity and variety, and if men are free, 
there will be industry. If savings are secure from confisca- 
tion and debasement, there will be thrift; and an industrious, 
thrifty people make a prosperous, rich nation.” 

I think Mr. Prentice understands the lessons of economic 
history, and that these interpretations and applications are 
correct. If he is correct, then a large proportion of the so- 
called government planning and the consequent restrictions 
placed upon capitalistic enterprise in this country since 1932, 
along with the underlying philosophies, have been wrong 
and constitute a dangerous reversion toward medievalism. 

During the last decade, the tide has been flowing back- 
ward. Capitalism has been under constant attack by so- 
called economic planners who have been pursuing the basic 
tenents of socialism. Using the short-run symptoms of the 
depression as excuses, or misunderstanding them, these plan- 
ners, with remarkable unanimity, have preached the false 
socialist doctrine that business fluctuations, especially de- 
pressions, are due to oversaving and underconsumption. 
Under this theory, they led this nation into a series of pro- 
grams that arrested the recovery which had started in July, 
1932, and turned this nation.in the direction of social retro- 
gression and medievalism. 

Despite the confusion and inconsistencies observable in 
the economic policies of our Federal government during the 
last decade, some of the basic tenets of socialism, especially 
the oversaving and underconsumption theories of business 
fluctuations, have revealed themselves in the early insistence 
that a handful of rich men, or the so-called “money 
changers” caused the business recession of 1929; in the sub- 
sequent persistent and indiscriminate hounding of wealthy 
and successful businessmen; in a large proportion of the 
spend programs of our government; in the repeated asser- 
tions that production could not increase unless there was a 
prior expansion of consumer purchasing power; in the vari- 
ous attempts made to place funds in the hands of consumers 
directly, in a large proportion of the arguments for cur- 
rency inflation and devaluation; rather than by encouraging 
and aiding production; in the taxation of undistributed 
corporation surpluses; in tax and other proposals for the 
redistribution of wealth and income; in the attempts to 
raise wage rates regardless of the effects upon production 
and employment; in the readiness of the government to 
penalize or endanger savings and the earnings on the sav- 
ings of our people, foundations, hospitals, educational and 
other great social institutions; in the fact that we have heard 
few good words uttered in behalf of the thrifty or of the 
virtues of thrift; in the extent to which our less thrifty 
people have been encouraged, and led, to rely upon govern- 
ment for support, both now and in the future; in the mul- 
titude of ways in which the supposedly virtuous character- 
istic of self-reliance has been undermined; in the cultiva- 
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tion, by various devices, of the notion that savers are with- 
holders of wealth and income from others, and are parasites 
resting upon the backs of the poor, the indigent, and the 
unfortunate. 

The ramifications of these socialistic anti-saving, anti- 
capitalistic theories, and the government programs based 
upon them, are far-reaching and have become of tremendous 
importance to the American people. 

‘They were of arresting importance during the 30’s. They 
are increasing in importance now. This war provides the 
finest possible opportunity for our socialists to squeeze their 
programs into every nook and cranny of our social fabric, 
and it appears clear that this is being done—day and night. 

At the very best, the exercise of war powers by a presi- 
dent in our republic endangers customary and normally- 
proper liberties and requires special solicitation on his part 
and that of Congress and our courts to see to it that these 
liberties are protected in so far as‘possible and returned 
fully and intact when the war ends. But if a government 
shows a contrary disposition, then the dangers to customary 
and constitutional liberties become very real indeed. 

In a multitude of ways today the spirit of our Constitu- 
tion is being violated. Many concerned observers have in- 
sisted that our highest court has been packed. Others have 
contended that our Congress is a weak branch of our gov- 
ernment. Ground for this sort of criticism of Congress today 
is provided by such words as those inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record of August 31, p. 7250, by Representative 
Sabath. They read: “Congress would vote ‘Yes’ if F.D.R. 
insisted.” Then we have the President's statement of Seo- 
tember 7 in which he asked Congress to pass certain legis- 
lation by October 1 or he would accept the responsibility 
of acting himself. Despite this unhappy and arresting situ- 
ation, the fact, nevertheless, is that Congress provides our 
people with their chief check on the current tide toward 
extreme centralization, socialism, and the social retrogression 
which awaits us if we continue in the direction we have 
been going. 

On February 23, 1942, the President, in a radio address, 
listed four freedoms as parts of the broad principles of the 
kind of peace which the United Nations would seek. These 
were “freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear.” 

Since that time, we have heard and read much of these 
freedoms. ‘The common assumption seems to be that they 
are basic with us or, perhaps, that they represent the free- 
doms which we in this country should have and are to have 
at the close of this war. 

Whether we have any fundamental right to force any 
concept of human freedom that appeals to us, on any other 
nation which may have different views on the subject, is 
a matter into which I shall not enter. Nor shall I examine 
into whether any government has the power to guarantee 
its own people freedom from want and freedom from fear, 
much less the people of other nations. 

What I do wish to comment upon is the apparent popular 
acceptance of these four freedoms as the ones which we wish 
to preserve for ourselves in this country. 

If this is the common notion, then two important con- 
siderations should be pointed out regarding this enumeration 
of freedoms. One is that our Constitution, not the Presi- 
dent nor any one else, specifies what our freedoms are and 
shall be until the Constitution is changed in the manner 
prescribed. The other is that these four freedoms omit all 
the rights or freedoms inherent in a capitalistic system— 
freedom to own private property, freedom of enterprise, 
freedom of exchange, and freedom of contract. 
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In short, these popularly-discussed four freedoms could 
be used to preclude capitalism after the war and to usher 
in a system of thorough-going socialism. 

The freedoms supposedly guaranteed by our Constitution 
differ greatly from the President’s famous four. Our Con- 
stitution does not guarantee people freedom from want and 
fear, and it guarantees them much more than freedom of 
speech and expression and freedom to worship as they please. 

It is quite clear that the common current discussion of the 
four freedoms has been missing some essential considera- 
tions, and that it has not subjected these four freedoms to 
sufficiently careful analysis. Every respectable college text- 
book in economics would quickly make clear that these four 
freedoms omit entirely the freedoms which characterize the 
capitalistic system and are quite apart from them. Further- 
more, the concepts of freedom from want and freedom from 
fear are stock doctrine of the socialists and communists, and, 
in any case, belong in the realm of the unattainable. 

In the light of the current discussions of peace aims, the 
four freedoms, and postwar economic reconstruction, it 
would seem important that we have a rather clear idea about 
our concept of human freedom and of the economics of it. 

If we are to discuss human freedom, not only in the ab- 
stract but in the light of the provisions for it in our Consti- 
tution, then we are thrown into an examination of what we 
think we know about the proper relation of government 
to business. 

Students of government have bequeathed to us a body of 
organized information and of scholarly thought in which we 
may find those principles which appeal to intelligent people 
because they seem to represent the essence of the valuable 
lessons learned by mankind throughout the ages. 

Such accumulated wisdom teaches us that there are dan- 
gers in any extreme form of government, whether it be of 
the laissez-faire school, or socialism, or any other exag- 
gerated form of paternalism, and that the best government is 
found in some area lying between these extremes. 

From those few instances in which there has been no 
government or very little government, we may conclude 
that government, and a considerable amount of government, 
is a necessity. Individually, man has been able to accom- 
plish little. In fact, he is poorly equipped to dominate many 
of the lower animals. His accomplishments have been in 
consequence of his joining forces with his fellows. This has 
meant society, and society requires government. Societies 
with little government have experienced bitter lessons. The 
strong have oppressed the weak; the net results have been 
poverty, ignorance, disease, misery. 

Similarly, history is replete with the evidence of human 
suffering caused by governments with autocratic or absolute 
powers. Indeed, it seems probable that more human suf- 
fering has resulted from too much government than from 
too little. Human history records the tragedies of mankind 
resulting from the oppression of governments; it tells of 
the continuous struggle of individuals to free themselves 
from such oppression and to devise a system of government 
which will provide an orderly society and at the same time 
give to the individual the widest possible freedom from his 
utmost self-development. 

Neither socialism nor extreme “laissez faire” will accom- 
plish these aims. Both theories of government have been 
demonstrated to be inimical to human welfare; both bring 
a degree of suffering and distress which people have learned 
that they may escape under a more moderate system. 

Still speaking generally, it may be said that a fundamental 
principle of a good government is that its end or basic 
purpose is to accomplish the objects of organized society. 
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One prime objective is the greatest self-development. of 
those individuals who compose society. Because society com- 
prises an infinite variety of individuals seeking self-expres- 
sion, social progress lies in the direction of finding ways to 
enable this great variety of individuals to function and 
develop freely without any individual trespassing upon the 
same rights of others. In other words, society must make 
the best possible use of all resources, including human good 
will and ingenuity, for the purpose of better satisfying hu- 
man wants and of minimizing human suffering and dis- 
tress. 

In accomplishing its fundamental purposes, a beneficent 
government will follow certain aims and methods generally 
acknowledged to be sound. Because of limitation of time, 
these can only be enumerated, unsatisfactory though this 
be: (1) A good government endeavors to raise the average 
level of living of society. (2) It endeavors to enlarge the 
scope of individual liberty. (3) It fosters equality of com- 
petition and protects the weak against the strong. (4) It 
will recognize the fact that a society of free people is a co- 
operative enterprise, and that the smoother the competition, 
the more effective is the co-operation. (5) It will provide 
those agencies which ensure peace. (On this point it may 
be worth while to pause for a parenthetical observation: 
The two principal places in which agencies for peace are 
not provided, in so far as we are concerned, is in inter- 
national relations and in dealing with labor problems. In 
both, we resort to the primitive methods of war. In inter- 
national relations, we would not co-operate in an effort to 
establish a workable mechanism for peace—for instance, a 
League of Nations backed by an adequate international 
police force. ‘Today we are paying a terrible penalty for 
that short-sightedness. In labor relations, our government is 
playing demagogic politics and toying with a social revolu- 
tion. We may pay a terrible price for that short-sighted- 
ness also.) (6) A good government will exercise only 
those powers granted to it by the people being governed. 
Briefly stated, a good government is a constitutional govern- 
ment. (7) A good government will undertake no ac- 
tivities that can be performed as well or better by priyate 
individuals or associations. (8) It will recognize the 
natural limits to appropriate State action by recognizing 
that government is not an end, but a means; that it is not 
more important than the society which creates it and which 
it is designed to serve; and that when it assumes that so- 
ciety should serve it, rather than it society, it has stepped 
beyond the natural limits of its appropriate functions and 
action. (9) It will seek competent advice on intricate mat- 
ters; and then take appropriate steps to inform the general 
public regarding them; it will not submit involved questions 
to the incompetent general public for vote on what the 
answers should be in an effort to obtain a vote that will 
maintain the party in power, even though this be at the 
expense of the national welfare. 

The reliance of the: American people upon laws to solve 
their various problems—whether of business or otherwise— 
has become a remarkable phenomenon. When difficulties 
arise, the first reaction of people, in general, is that a law 
should be passed. And there is an increasing tendency in 
this country to pass more and more laws with respect to 
more and more things. This has become strikingly true of 
the Federal government. At some sessions of Congress a 
thousand or more laws are passed. The accumulation of 
statutes, particularly during recent years, is one of the most 
amazing commentaries on modern times. Our present faith 
in the efficacy of lawmaking, especially in the value of 
thousands of laws that are neither read nor understood by 


a large proportion of our people, presents a problem for 
the social psychologist. We are being swamped with laws; 
we have so many on our statute books that we do not know 
what they are; the general public makes no pretense of 
reading them; we do not know when we are violating or 
obeying them, and yet there is a presistent clamor for 
more. 

We are living in a period of frenzied legislation, the 
vague notion of superstition being that if only we can 
pass a law—its economic soundness often being not a 
paramount consideration—our problem or problems will 
be solved and we shall be saved from our troubles. 

One may advance several plausible reasons for this child- 


ish faith in the virtues of statutes that are neither read nor 


understood generally. Among these reasons may be an 
undermined confidence in the virtues of competition and 
self-reliance, and a lack of understanding and perspective 
regarding the importance of World War I and of the un- 
wise acts of governments in contributing to postwar and 
current economic and social maladjustments. Whatever 
the reason may be, we have become a nation of law wor- 
shipers. 

At the same time, these laws are slowly breaking our 
backs. They have brought upon us greater costs; heavier 
taxation; an unprecedented and mounting public debt; 
more governmental supervision; a growth in bureaucracy; 
a pronounced trend toward personal government; a develop- 
ment of class consciousness, class strife, and class hatred; 
a startling spread of demagoguery in politics; a serious 
decline in objective statesmanship; an insidious attack upon 
the virtues of hard work, thrift, and self-reliance; a con- 
spicuous disregard for economic principles; a growing and 
disturbing complexity in life and business; a loss of free- 
dom; a speading pessimism and fear regarding the future; 
and the consequent development of a great weight which is 
bearing down more heavily upon us each year, with real 
prospects that in the end it may crush all that is worth 
while and healthy in our economic, social, and political life. 
Indeed, the increasing burden of these laws, combined with 
the danger of impairing our public credit and with numer- 
ous other forces now undermining our national well-being, 
may prove to be the principal factor which will destroy our 
democratic form of government and bring this nation under 
the control, or heel, of “a man on horseback.” 

Now that we are at war, and regulations and orders are 
pouring out of Washington in a torrent, these evils in the 
trend of events in recent years are greatly accentuated. We 
seem to assume that orders and memoranda and typewriters 
will win this war. We would do well to ask ourselves 
whether this deluge of orders, this battle of the typewriters, 
this bedlum of plans, this field day for social workers, 
social reformers, poets, publicists, scenario writers, ivory 
tower economists, and so on, may not lose us this war 
abroad and cause one at home. There is too much similar- 
ity between this sort of business and the days of the Blum 
government in France to provide one with a feeling of 
confidence. 

There appeared to be a vague notion among our people 
up to the time we entered this World War, that all these 
laws and related developments were symptomatic of progress. 
Often they were pointed to as a mark of growing liberalism 
in this country. 

The fact seems to be that they were indicative, rather, of 
an insidious social disease which has been slowly under- 
mining our general social health and well-being, and point- 
ing toward some form of social retrogression. They clearly 
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indicate an increasing amount of coercion, much of which 
was and is undoubtedly of an undesirable sort. 

Time and experience have made it amply clear that those 
things which do not raise the average plans of living, and 
which impair, rather than enlarge, the freedom of the in- 
dividual, are reactionary in nature. Most unfortunately 
this spreading spirit of coercion and reactionism in recent 
years and today is frequently called “liberalism”, and the 
advocates of this coercion and authoritarianism often call 
themselves “liberals.” But this reversion to coercion is the 
antithesis of liberalism; it is reactionism and retrogression. 
The philosophy of these self-styled, but false, liberals is that 
the individual must be regimented for his own sake—a 
philosophy that has characterized tyrants, dictators, coercion- 
ists, and reactionaries throughout human history. ‘True 
liberalism has been associated with that long, painful struggle 
of humanity to free itself from regimentation, coercion, and 
authoritarianism. 


People today—in the United States as well as in Europe— 
have fallen under the spell of word. Label a thing “liberal”, 
and the unthinking people will follow, advocate, or pursue 
it as though hypnotized. Label a thing “conservative”, and 
they will mark it down as bad at once. The gullibility re- 
vealed is amazing; the faith in labels is tragic. 

At present these modern Pied Pipers of Hamelin are 
rapidly leading our people back along the path of coercion 
and retrogression. What, if anything, will awaken enough 
people from their soporific lethargy to arrest this back- 


ward march is not at all apparent. 


The battle in this country today, quite apart from fight- 
ing through thi world war, is between the genuine liberals 
and the forces oi coercion and retrogression ; and the liberals 
are battling for some of the most vital things in life—for 
an improvement in our economic well-being, for consti- 
tutional and good government, and for a greater individual 
freedom and a wider recognition of the importance of the 
individual. 


The Challenge to America 


JAPAN IS A FORMIDABLE MILITARY AND ECONOMIC MACHINE 


By THE HONORABLE JOSEPH C. GREW, former Ambassador to Japan 
Delivered to the Remington Arms Company, Bridgeport, Conn., and broadcast by The National Broadcasting Company, 
September 14, 1942 


that I have had the privilege and pleasure of meet- 

ing face to face since returning from Japan. For me 
it is therefore a thoroughly memorable occasion. But the 
real inspiration of this meeting springs from what you are, 
what you have done and what you are doing. You sym- 
bolize the backbone of the civilian participation in the war 
effort of our country, and in your contribution to that effort 
you have achieved outstanding success. Permit me to ex- 
press my sincere and hearty congratulations to the workers 
and the management of the Remington Arms Company on 
your having won the thanks of our Government and country 
as expressed in the award of the five “E’s” which you re- 
ceived today. Effort, efficiency and effectiveness. Whatever 
those “E’s” may officially and specifically stand for, those 
three words seem to me accurately and appropriately to 
represent your record and your achievement up to date. 
There is still a long road, probably a very long and difficult 
road ahead. You have given concrete evidence that you can, 
and clear indication that you will—to the end—meet the 
test. 

Other speakers will have dealt with the statistics of the 
expansion and production achieved by you in this time of 
war. I confine myself to the simple statement that this 
well-merited honor stands as a splendid example to our 
country and, more than that, it stands as a ringing plea, a 
plea that this great record of yours, this record of strikeless 
effort, efficiency and effectiveness, this record of almost 
unexcelled expansion and progressive intensiveness in produc- 
tion, be emulated from end to end of our embattled but 
still grouping land. 

Our still groping land. Groping for what? Well, I 
will try to tell you of my impressions on returning home 
after long and difficult years abroad. From many talks with 
many (Cifferent elements of our people I sense the most 
earnest desire of all to contribute, individually and col- 
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lectively, their maximum potentialities of service to our 
national effort toward winning this war. But many of 
those with whom I have talked seem to have no real com- 
prehension of what we are up against, no real comprehen- 
sion that we are not fighting distant enemies merely to pre- 
serve our national “interests” but, in fact, to preserve our 
national life—our existence as a free and sovereign people. 
Make no mistake about this. I know at least one of our 
enemies intimately, the Japanese, and I know beyond per- 
adventure that the dearest wish and intention of that enemy 
is so to extend their victories and conquests and power that 
ultimately they will be in a position to subject us also to 
the status of the people of the lands already conquered. 
That means just one thing. Our freedom, the freedom of 
our priceless American heritage, disappears. Yes, that is 
their dearest wish—to control not only their Oriental neigh- 
bors but Occidental peoples, especially those of America. 
Megalomania—if you will—but it’s true. Hitler suffers 
from the same disease, and it needs no doctor to diagnose 
the symptoms. “It can’t happen here.” But, alas, it can. 
Pearl Harbor couldn’t happen. But it did. And all the 
rest of it will happen if some of our countrymen continue 
to grope—to grope blindfold for the facts which are clear 
before them, if they will only remove the bandage from their 
eyes. Little by little I hope to bring before my fellow- 
countrymen the salient facts concerning the widely mis- 
understood effectiveness and power and the all-out do-or-die 
fanatical spirit of the Japanese military machine against 
which we are fighting today. Unless that effectiveness and 
power and spirit are correctly assessed by the American 
people as a whole, our road to victory will be doubly long 
and hard and bloody. 

And now, another side of the picture. Many have said 
to me that the American people are ready but that our 
leaders must show us the way. Show the way? If any- 
one feels that our leaders have not pointed out the way, 
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let him read again and again the statements and declara- 
tions of our President, of our Secretary of State and others 
of our high officials, with the fullest support and cooperation 
of many other leaders of public thought. Haven’t our lead- 
ers month in and month out given us our bearings, charted 
our course, told us what lay ahead, what we now are fight- 
ing for and what we may expect if we fail in that fight? 
Haven’t they asked for our maximum efforts in production, 
for our individual and collective self-sacrifice of the non- 
essentials of life, for hard thinking and resolute action on 
our part, not in terms of our daily convenience but of 
our daily contribution? Why waste invaluable time and 
energy in bickering about details, about non-essentials? Why 
not lets come to the fore and give full play to our Amer- 
ican initiative and resourcefulness and the inherent tough- 
ness of earlier difficult days? A very great number of our 
fellow-countrymen are imbued with the finest spirit of 
self-sacrifice and determination to go all out in their war 
effort. They are wide awake and functioning to their full 
capacities. Others among our fellow-countrymen are simi- 
larly eager to serve but are not yet fully awake to the 
realities of the situation. They have failed to analyze the 
dangers which confront us or to realize the full grimness 
and potential desperate demands of this war which we are 
waging actually to preserve our liberty—waging to pre- 
serve the very principle of liberty. Others among our fel- 
low-countrymen are quite simply still asleep. 

Let me merely say to you this: since coming to Wash- 
ington I have seen at close hand, personally and intimately, 
the grim determination and decisiveness of those leaders of 
ours. The problems which they have to face are among the 
greatest and most difficult in the history of our nation. 
But those problems, one by one, are being faced and dealt 
with in that very spirit of determination and decisiveness 
which fills me with patriotic pride. I was in Washington 
in 1917. The war effort of our country then was amateur- 
ish compared with our war effort now. I have talked directly 
with the officers of our joint Chief of Staff, with large 
groups of our army and navy officers, with the production 
management, with the members of our strategic services, 
and with many others from the President down. Some of 
their problems seem almost insuperable, but the spirit of 
their determination to solve those problems is absolutely 
invincible, and they are solving them, hour by hour and 
day by day. If only our people, our people as a whole, 
will realize the dangers which we are up against, what we 
stand to lose by failure, what we must and will gain by 
victory—if only our people as a whole will get in and push 
to the maximum of their several capacities! 

Do you know what use the foreign propaganda radio sta- 
tions are making of this groping of the American people? 
They constantly broadcast our disunity, our domestic bicker- 
ings, our strikes and political schisms. Every instance of such 
disunity that appears in our press is avidly seized upon and 
amplified and flaunted throughout the enemy countries. They 
believe, or pretend to believe—those enemies of ours—that 
we are an effete nation, reared in the lap of personal com- 
fort, vitiated by luxury, unable to meet the supreme test 
of war. 

You, the employers and managers and workers of this 
company, are proving the utter futility and falsity of that 
propaganda. Your record and accomplishments stand forth 
for all to see. May your example inspire others from end 
to end of our beloved land. 

And now, a word about the Japanese, especially the 
Japanese workers. To you, I am sure there is nothing 
unusual about free workers and free management assembling 


in a free country. Benjamin Franklin once said that we 
never miss the water until the well runs dry. I have spent 
the last ten years in a country where the well of liberty 
has always been dry. A meeting such as this in Tokyo or 
Osaka or Nagoya would be unthinkable. Neither in those 
cities nor anywhere else in Japan, is the worker more than 
an unresisting pawn of the militarists who are driving his 
country to destruction. 

Indeed, I can picture the worker of Japan only in his 
working clothes, bearing upon his back a huge Japanese 
character—the name of his employer. Each man bears upon 
his back this rubber stamp, a symbol of his servitude, a sym- 
bol of the fact that he is merely an impersonal tool in the 
hands of those who rule his country’s destiny. A tool to be 
used indiscriminately and without regard for his personal 
and individual wellbeing. 

~The Japanese worker has nothing to say about his wages, 
which before the war were barely enough for his subsis- 
tence, and still undoubtedly are. He has nothing to say 
about his hours, which are long and backbreaking. If he 
has any unior at all, it dare not lift its voice. It has been 
driven underground by the brutal methods of the “thought 
control” police. In fact, there is almost nothing that he 
has any say about, from the moment that he comes into 
the world until the moment when, worn out by unhealth- 
ful working conditions, long hours, and poor diet, he takes 
his leave of it forever. 

This is what it means to be a worker in Japan. This, or 
far worse, is what it means to be a worker in any country 
which falls before Japan’s armed forces. 

Yet we must not be misled by the abject poverty and 
regimentation of our enemies. The conditions I have de- 
scribed would lead free Americans to revolt. But Japan 
is a country far different from our own in every conceivable 
way. Under these conditions the Japanese workers have 
docilely toiled to build a military machine which has swept 
across eastern Asia like a tidal wave, and will sweep 
still further if allowed to do so. 

The Japanese people have been accustomed to regimen- 
tation since the very birth of their nation. There are Jap- 
anese living today who were born when their country was 
still a feudal land, when every feudal lord held the power 
of life and death over his so-called common people. We in 
the West shook off feudalism many centuries ago. In Japan 
it existed so recently that it has left a vast heritage of al- 
most prostrate subservience to birth and authority. 

The men who rule Japan today have taken full advan- 
tage of the docility of the Japanese people to create a 
formidable military and economic machine. If a man will 
yield himself to hypnotism, it is as easy to convince him 
that he is a roaring tiger as to make him believe he is a 
gentle lamb. The Japanese militarists have hypnotized their 
fellow-countrymen into believing they are roaring tigers, 
and they will continue to try to act like tigers until the 
black spell has been broken. 

These ruthless architects of aggression have carried out 
their plans with diabolical cleverness. Their campaign of 
propaganda has been long and incessant. Even Japan’s 
handicaps have been used to strengthen her for war. The 
low standard of living of the Japanese people, for example, 
has been used to inure them to a spartan life. Today the 
Japanese soldier on the fighting front, the Japanese sailor 
in his cramped ship, and the Japanese worker in his gloomy 
factory, can alike live an a diet so meager that any Amer- 
ican on the same diet would soon collapse. The traditional 
subservience to authority has been used to lead the Japanese 
workers to accept a degree of regimentation which in some 
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respects exceeds that of better known Nazi Germany. And 
this regimented industrial machine has been turned to one 
purpose—the production of the tools of war. The very 
failure of Japan’s war against China has been used to induce 
the Japanese people to accept placidly severe measures of 
control and rationing—measures of such severity that with- 
out the psychology of war they would surely lead to 
revolt. 

Above all, the men who rule Japan have used their ef- 
ficient propaganda machine to instill in every Japanese a 
fanatical devotion to his country. Even those who hate 
their nation’s entry into this present war have buried their 
personal feelings. Even they have come to accept the be- 
lief that the future of their country depends upon the out- 
come. We would be deluding ourselves if we believed that 
any personal sacrifices which the Japanese people might be 
called upon to make would lead to any cracking of their 
morale. Yamato Damashi—the spirit of Japan—has been 
stronger during recent months than ever before. The un- 
deniable successes of their Armies, sweeping across Malaya, 
Burma, the Philippines, the Netherlands East Indies and 
many of the islands of the southwest Pacific, have given 
them tremendous confidence in their ability to win. They 
know that they have a long and difficult fight before them. 
They believe that by grim endurance they will grasp victory. 

This confidence is based not only on the successes of 
their own forces, but on false contempt for the fighting 
ability of their enemies. The Japanese are well aware of 
the technical achievements of the Western powers,—so 
well aware, indeed that they have taken many of these 
achievements and adapted them to their own use. They are 
well aware of the high standard of living of Western peoples. 
But they believe that this high standard has brought a soft- 
even a degeneracy—to Western civilization. ‘They 
believe that we Americans and our allies are too complacent, 
too well fed, to be willing to make the sacrifices aecessary 
for victory. 

This is the real challenge to America—the challenge of 
a people who have been hypnotized into believing that de- 
mocracy weakens those who possess it, that a high standard 
of living weakens those who enjoy it, that peace and the 
love of peace weaken those who cherish them. It may come 
as a.shock to some of us to realize how scornful of us are 
those with whom our relations have been too often governed 
by a careless sense of superiority. Too long have we nu- 
tured the illusion that the Japanese is an insignificant per- 
son whose achievements are poor imitations of our own 
achievements. The Japanese is physically small, but he is 
sturdy. We might say that he is half starved, but he is 
spartan. He is imitative, but he is also capable of adapting 
himself easily and quickly to new conditions and new weap- 
ons. He is subservient, but his very subserviency is the 
expression of a fanatical loyalty toward his country and 
his emperor. He is a clever and dangerous enemy—one 
who will compel us to use all the intelligence and all the 
strength of which we are capable in order to bring about 
his defeat. 

And for us,,.what is our answer to this challenge from 
across the Pacific? What is our reply to these little island- 
ers who believe that we are weak and of divided mind in 
our hour of peril? 

I do not know that I have been back in the United States 
long enough to have a final answer to this question. But 1 
do believe that I have seen enough and talked to enough 
people to get something of the feel of my native country 
in this year of crisis. Perhaps the very fact that I have 
been away from America for some time may enable me to 


ness 


see somewhat more clearly the changes which have taken 
place in the transition from peace to war than if I had been 
here to live through them from day to day. 

No one returning to this country after a long absence 
can fail to be impressed by the way our great industrial ca- 
pacity has been converted to the production of munitions. 
No one can fail to be impressed by the vast armies which 
are being mustered around us and the great fleets which are 
being hammered into shape. But we have by no means neared 
the limits of achievement. What we have done to date, 
we have accomplished through the comparatively easy, first 
stages of transformation of our industrial machinery and our 
vast store of man power from the purposes of peace to those 
of war. We are like a football team running through its 
practice plays against the scrubs. The players carry out their 
assignments; but the punch, the determined plunge which 
brings victory in the big game, is lacking. We must pull 
ourselves up short. We must stop groping. Let us make no 
mistake. This is the real thing, played for keeps. An easy- 
going transformation is not enough. Our effort must be an 
extraordinary one—one which exceeds anything that we 
have undertaken heretofore. In winning this broad conti- 
nent which is our heritage, in preserving it from attack 
within and without, the American people in the past have 
performed the tasks of giants. Today we face the greatest 
task in our history. 

A friend of mine recently wrote me: “You will find 
this country sound in feeling, but still unable to realize that 
we are involved in a desperate war.” 

I understand very well how difficult it is for the people 
of this country, many thousands of miles from the fronts 
where the actual fighting is taking place, to realize fully 
just what this war means. I myself sometimes find it diff- 
cult to believe that but a few short weeks ago I was, for 
all practical purposes, a prisoner in a country ruled by 
fanatics determined to destroy the United States and all that 
she stands for. But we must not allow this remoteness from 
the battle-front to lull us into a sense of false security. This 
is war to the finish. The Japanese understand this—peasants 
as well as admirals and generals. They have gambled every- 
thing on their belief that we are too soft, too divided among 
ourselves, to stand before the fury of their attack—indeed 
a furious attack. This war was bred by fanatical militarism. 
That fanaticism is being met now by the heroism and the 
righteous fury of our own air forces, by dauntless frontal 
attack by our marines, by the ships, the guns and the heroic 
men of our navies and our armies. I need not recount for 
you how our men on the firing lines face to face with the 
enemy, and our women behind those lines—with their 
spirit, determination, effectiveness and sacrifice—are beat- 
ing back the enemy’s ambitious will to conquer. They at the 
fighting fronts can handle anything the Japanese can send 
against them if, and.it is an important “if”, each and every 
one of us—you and I—gives them his utmost support. The 
ruthless will which is driving the Japanese nation toward 
conquest knows neither gentleness nor mercy. It is utterly 
ruthless, utterly cruel, and utterly blind to any of the 
values which make up our civilization. The only way to 
stop that will is to destroy it. 

It is up to each one of us, to every American, to see 
the picture as a whole, to realize that we are fighting for 
our individual and national existence and for everything 
that each one of us holds dear, to gain from that realiza- 
tion inspiration, zeal, courage, and determination to harness 
all our energies into a tremendous effort, an epochal effort 
that will make our victory sure. Each individual must pour 
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out everything which he has to accomplish his individual 
task at hand and to make the most of every opportunity for 
service. Each and every one of us must realize that through 
his individual and collective efforts new and broader and 
more effective avenues of service will steadily be opened up 
and thus each and all of us will gain the opportunity to 
contribute in ever increasing measure to getting the job done 
with maximum speed and with maximum effectiveness. 
This is our task—the task of our own great country and 
of our allies of the United Nations. Let us stop groping. 


It is a task in which you, employers and workers of America, 
have an immense part, a vital part to play. Play it well. 
If you fail—please mark my words—you pass into slavery, 
and all America passes into slavery with you. .But you 
will not fail; we will not fail—because we are free men © 
living in a free country, able and determined that we, our 
country, shall remain free, that our homes, our traditions, 
our civilization, our principles, our standards, our humanity, 
shall remain free—and that henceforth we shall also be 
and shall remain secure. 


The Churchill-Stalin Conference 


NEEDS OF OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES 
By W. AVERELL HARRIMAN, President Roosevelt's Representative to Russia 
Delivered at Russian War Relief Society. Dinner, Hotel Commodore, New York City, September 9, 1942 


URING the past eleven months, I have made two 

trips to Moscow—that courageous capital of the 

unconquerable Soviet Union—at the direction of 
the President. I feel that it is a part of my duty to give 
my countrymen a picture of what I have seen and heard in 
Russia at war. We know only too well how much the war 
in Russia affects us. 

Every day the Russian armies are destroying some of the 
strength of our enemics. Therefore battles on the Russian 
front have a direct bearing on the sacrifices we will have 
to make and on the length of the war itself. 

On my recent trip with the Prime Minister of England 
from which I have just returned, I was particularly anxious 
to get a comparison with what I had observed on my visit 
a year ago. I participated with Churchill last month in long 
talks with Stalin. And again I was impressed by Stalin’s 
blunt and clear way of expressing his view of the situation, 
which he as a realist understands so well. Again I was able 
to talk freely with military and civil officials and in other 
ways gain information. 


. Grim CoNnFIDENCE CITED 


As last year, I found today everywhere evidence of the 
same determination among the Russian people and their 
leaders to fight on regardless of the loss of life, regardless 
of sacrifice and suffering. And in spite of the present odds 
against them, I found a grim confidence in the ultimate out- 
come—victory, and destruction of the Nazi invaders. The 
Russians are determined to fight to the finish—they ask and 
give no quarter—it is either death to the invader or death 
to themselves. 

This unshaken confidence is based on two fundamental 
things—confidence in themselves—confidence in their de- 
termination to fight on, in their resources of manpower to 
fight and to produce weapons, in the unconquerable vast- 
ness of their country, and, finally, their faith in their Allies, 
and particularly in the United States—in us. Their hope 
springs from us. 

And so, wherever the line may be as a result of their 
offensive actions or of their being driven back, we will find 
them fighting with indomitable will. They will fight on 
alone with their own resources if need be, but they will fight 
on with even more strength and courage if we give effective 
aid. They feel sure that at some time, early they hope, we 
will be fighting the Germans on another front and we will 
thus divert some of the weight of the German striking power. 


Factories Movep FROM FRONT 


In the meantime, they have carried out plans to make 
it possible for them to fight on, no matter how the war 
goes. 

Last year in Moscow, I was told of the program of 
moving their munitions production behind the Urals. I was 
told factories were being transplanted as far as 2,000 miles 
from the Ukraine into the heart of Siberia. 

Members of my mission saw for themselves factories where 
each piece of machinery was tagged and numbered, fastened 
to the concrete only by bolts, ready to be moved at moment’s 
notice to safety. And the keyworkers went with their 
machines, traveling in the same box-car, living for days in 
hardship, ready to set up their machines in buildings erected 
in the meantime at the new location. These Russian work- 
men consider themselves, and rightly, as much a part of the 
battle as the soldiers. 

These plans that I observed last year for moving military 
production to safety have since become largely an accomp- 
lished fact. 

In spite of the loss of territory and of industrial cities, 
the war production has been maintained to a remarkable 
extent, and, in fact, in some cases increased. Also new mines 
have been opened up. New oil wells drilled. New lands 
have been cultivated to take the place of the Ukraine granary. 
Yes—they have planned well for a long and hard struggle. 
They admit no obstacle to interfere with the carrying out 
of their plans. The leaders have shown ingenuity and have 
directed well the spirit and energies of the Russian people. 
Naturally the new production is not all in balance and it 
is easy to understand their critical need of certain equip- 
ment and raw materials which we and the British can and 
must get through to them. 

In Russia, it is truly total war. 


WomMeN IN Fietps Have RIFLES 


On our way to Moscow, our planes flew low and women 
were seen working in the fields with rifles slung over their 
shoulders ready to take their toll of parachutists if they 
dropped within range. This is a part of the Russian organiza- 
tion for civilian defense. 

En route to Moscow I visited Persia, now Iran. This is 
one of the gateways through which we are delivering sup- 
plies to Russia. Included in these supplies are much needed 
trucks. The Russian drivers who come down to take over 
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the trucks and drive them into Russia, are wounded soldiers, 
men not strong enough to take their place at the front. 
These men, weak in body but strong in spirit, are driving 
our trucks with their priceless cargo of raw materials and 
food over the scorching deserts and the rough mountain 
passes into the heart of Russia. There are cases where ex- 
haustion has resulted in fatal accidents, but the truck con- 
voys go on in an endless flow. 

In Moscow last winter, there were times when the only 
food available was black bread—a sustaining diet—at least 
for a short time—if your stomach can stand it. It contains 
all the food value and vitamins of the whole grain. In the 
late Winter, however, some of our lard arrived and was dis- 
tributed to the people. The government told the people 
that this much needed fat had come from the United States 
and it was greatly appreciated. The lard was not wasted 
for cooking—they now had something to spread on their 
bread. The Russian people regarded this food as physical 
evidence of our desire and our ability to help them. It was 
confirmation of their faith in us. 

I cannot predict where the line of the front will be this 
Winter or next Summer, but I can assure you there will be 
tough fighting—tough for the Germans and their statellite 
allies. 


Srresses Neep oF MEDICINE 


So much depends on factors beyond prediction. How much 
will we be able to divert the enemy on other fronts? Will 
we fully occupy the Japs or will they be free to attack in 
Siberia?) How much will the British, with our help, occupy 
the Axis resources in the Middle East? How much assistance 
will we be able to get to the Russians in supplies they need 
so badly of planes, tanks,. guns and vital raw materials and 
food to keep up the strength of these fighting people? 

We learned at Bataan the weakening effect of shortage of 
food. I can assure you that every ounce of food we can get 
through will add a pound of strength to the Russian people. 

Every ounce of medical supplies which you of the Russian 
War Relief are able to send, will help save some useful life 
and help the recovery of some individual to go back to his 
duty. And they make intelligent use of what we send. We 
saw in Moscow a huge, modern, finely equipped laboratory 
staffed with several hundred bacteriologists and chemists 
developing and producing. many things including serum 
against typhus. Our doctors told us there was no better 
equipped or more scientifically organized laboratory in the 


world. This is but one of the many spread throughout the 
nation. 


Russian PLANES PRAISED 


Science and invention are harnessed to help in the struggle. 
Our air officers tell us Russian-built airplanes are modern 
and effective. Their pilots are well-trained and they make 
good use of the planes they obtain from the British and 
from us. Their airmen are engaging much of the strength 
of the German Air Force and taking a toll of planes and 
crews that Germany will never be able fully to replace. 

In Moscow last month I participated for hours in the 
discussion of the war between Stalin and Churchill, the lead- 
ers of two of our greatest Allies. Stalin is the son of a 
Georgian cobbler—Churchill the descendant of an old and 
distinguished British family and an American mother. It 
would be difficult to find two men more different in origin. 
Each was brought up in widely different schools of political 
and economic concept. Be | 

But today they both have just one objective—the destruc- 
tion of the tyranny that threatens the independence of their 
countries. Neither will turn from his task. Both have the 
same burning hatred of Hitler and all he stands for. 

This transcends the past and forms a basis for mutual 
confidence. We have reason to rejoice that these two men 
find a common purpose, a purpose that is common to our 
President and common to us. I heard these two men ex- 
press in their own words their faith and hope in the Presi- 
dent and in the United States—hope for the ultimate vic- 
tory, hope for a reconstructed world which will bring peace 
and happiness to all the people of this earth. 


Sees Unirep States Lucky IN ALLIES 


We have reason to be thankful that these two nations 
have produced strong and resolute leaders. These talks have 
brought Stalin and Churchill closer together, the Russian 
and British people closer together, have strengthened the ties 
of our Allies. We are fortunate to have them as Allies. 

And so the Russian people look to us in their supreme 
moment of trial. Our task is clear—maximum effort at all 
sacrifice to give them in every way quick and increasing ma- 
terial aid, and also continued assurance that their faith in us 
is well founded. What we Americans send them, not only 
strengthens their power to fight, but it gives them visible 
proof that the people of the United States are with them 


‘in this war. It is a pledge that we are fighting with them 


to the ultimate victory—a pledge that we will redeem. 


Can Democracy Survive the War? 


AMERICA’S ANSWER 
By EDGAR EUGENE ROBINSON, Byrne Professor of American History, Stanford University 
Delivered before The Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, August 7, 1942 


HE question is not new. “Can Democracy Survive?” 
America gave the answer long ago and has repeated 
it many times in our history. This has been neces- 

sary, because democracy has been denied—in theory and in 
practice—by some of the cleverest minds that have darkened 
the earth. Defenders have been needed every hour, every 
day, every vear of our development as a nation. At home 
and abroad scofters have been legion, and while many a 
battle for democracy has not been won, there are those who 
do not observe that never has the war for democracy been 
lost. ‘There is a reason for this. 


America is the product of the work of millions of men 
and women, and democracy has been at once their dearest 
possession and their ultimate objective. Much of their record 
has been written in blood and tears. The deathless words 
of Jefferson and of Lincoln and of Wilson have been proved 
over and over again. Amid all the claims of recent converts 
and of zealous defenders at home and abroad, we ought not 
to forget that, from our birth as a nation, to countless mil- 
lions, all over the world, 4 merica has been synonymous with 
democracy. If we are wise in our time, we ought to judge 
a product—let us say, self-government, equality of peoples, 
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justice to all, tolerance of opinion, personal liberty, even 
democracy itself—not by a prospectus, but by the record of 
the producer. American democracy has been in the public 
view for a very long time, and its practitioners are known 
to all mankind. 

Consequently, if I were to modify the title of this address, 
it would be to suggest ““Why American Democracy Should 
Point the Way.” If we lose this war, there will be no 
democracy in the world, and no necessity of discussing its 
future. If we win this war at the cost of our way of life, 
there will be no necessity of discussing the survival of 
democracy. It will have passed from the face of the earth. 
It follows that the way we win this war will determine not 
only the nature of the peace, which concerns so many of our 
public men, but the character of the democracy in the years 
to come. It is the way our people think and feel about what 
they are doing—it is how they act in this war—that will 
determine what they can do in peace, and whether the world 
can be made safe for democracy. Only an undying faith can 
save our people in the years that follow this total war. The 
world—which has suffered such impoverishment in the past 
five years as never before known by man—will be no place 
in which new theories and untried practices will have chance 
of success. The one hope lies in our complete realization 
that we long ago discovered an answer to the greatest ques- 
tion that has ever been asked of man in his tragic days on 
this earth. That question is simple: How can men live 
together—the world around—in harmony, in dignity, and 
in peace? We have an answer that arises directly out of 
our history. Only as our people realize that this war is now 
their war—a continuation of the struggle that was evident 
at their birth as a nation—will they remain true to their 
impressive record and once more take an aggressive leader- 
ship abroad as well as at home. 

Would it not be well to survey our own contributions 
with this record before us? When it is suggested that 
Russia and China will write the peace because they will 
have won the war, I do not find that in itself this will in- 
sure a continuance of American democracy. In terms of 
our democracy and the way it has been built, I see no 
democracy in China and I see no democracy in Russia. Nor 
in England, which I know as I do not know Russia and 
China directly, do I find the democracy which we would 
recognize as our own. Of course we are aiding these peoples 
and we will triumph together, but when I say “yes” to the 
question asked, I mean democracy here. 

Have we forgotten that the four freedoms which have 
been so much in discusion—freedom of conscience, freedom 
of thought, freedom from want, and freedom from fear— 
that these have been in our very lifeblood from the begin- 
ning? Have we forgotten that long time poverty and low 
standards in the Orient have again, and again, impressed 
themselves upon us? It is in this rich land that the four 
freedoms have been won, and where in greatest measure 
they exist today. Why is it so? 

Let me make clear just what I mean by this approach to 
what must seem to many of you an old story. “Can De- 
mocracy survive?” like any other question as to the future 
cannot be answered with certainty. We have no means of 
certain forecasting. We ought to insist upon that. But we 
know that there are two questions we may ask which, if 
answered, will furnish a basis for faith and for action. One 
of these questions is always asked by historians—‘“What is 
the Record?” The other question is asked by social scien- 
tists—‘‘What is the present Process?” It is not always easy 
and comfortable to listen to experts on either of these ques- 
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tions. Yet it is necessary, if we are to have a sound basis 
for any prophecy. 

However, I surmise you do not wish to be told that the 
future of democracy is bright; that all is true, and beautiful 
in our present state. You do not wish to be told—as we 
are hourly—how good we are, and how effective, and how 
wonderful. I assume that the much desired “good morale” 
to you does not mean that. You are anxious to know the 
truth. There are no easy answers in this search for the 
keys to the future. 

Let me illustrate. If by going out of that door to cer- 
tain death, any one of us or all of us could save our nation 
or preserve democracy, who of us would not do it, and do 
it gladly? But we do not know that by so doing we would 
produce the result. That is the ever present uncertainty of 
action. We cannot be sure, because we cannot know the re- 
sult. Try as we may, inform ourselves as we can, pre- 
pare as we do, there is always the spectre of possible fail- 
ure. But it has always been so, and those who dared bravely 
have written the history of: mankind. 

It is not alone the historian who measures people by what 
they do and say; the people themselves see themselves in 
the mirror of their hopes and ideals. In self-respect ‘the 
people must appear to reach their objectives, or at least 
to continue trying to do so. It is a rare man who openly 
flaunts his cynicism. It is a rare people who do not actively 
call upon their leaders for the best that is in them. Let a 
people admire a man of high ideals and constructive imagina- 
tion and the man appears. Let them admire men of brute 
force and callous selfishness and the men appear. Nations 
get what they deserve. One of the great appeals of our 
own nation is seen in the words of Gilbert Chesterton, 
speaking of a truly great man—a man who makes other men 
feel great. A truly great nation is one that makes other 
nations, however small, feel potentially great! 

Before giving my answer to the question “Can Democracy 
Survive?” in so many words, I would call your attention to 
three glaring misapprehensions. First, democracy is not any- 
thing and everything we happen to favor. Glib talk of 
democracy is highly dangerous. Democracy is often over- 
sold; the product is depressed ; abuse of the word makes for 
folly in action. We water the lifeblood of democracy. We 
poison the wells of truth. We offer hypocrisy to our enemies 
as a weapon of attack. The second misapprehension—we 
cannot dictate to the world—of course not—and be our- 
selves. To dictate to the world would be contrary to what 
we have always said of ourselves. You see, this miscon- 
ception rests in the thought that democracy can be “handed 
around.” This ignores essentials of the success of our his- 
toric democracy: constant thought on the part of great num- 
bers of people; constant planning on the part of great 
numbers of people. We have to win this battle for democracy 
every day. A way of life is an eternal charge. When a 
people indulge in idle gossip, vain imagining and irresolute 
thinking, you may be sure that sloth and ignorance and 
selfishness and lack of vision have democracy on the run. 
And the third misapprehension (and to my mind the most 
important of the three)—it is assumed that quick action is 
desirable—as well as possible—and that it is a mistake to 
wait until an issue is clear-cut, as we did in 1917 and again 
in 1941. I would remind you that waiting is inevitable in a 
democracy. 

As a people we believed—as before in our history—that 
the righteousness of our conduct, the soundness of our 
thought on international relations, and the growth of what 
we called the civilization of the western world would make 
it possible for us to lead in a world of peace instead of a 
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world of war. We were wrong. To be right, to be con- 
scious of right, was not enough. 

The three misconceptions as to the nature and availability 
and functioning of our democracy lead to a general view of 
the war which is basically false and alarmingly prevalent. 
This is not a war of nations—but a war of ideas. It is not 
strange that the United States is joined with twenty-seven 
other nations—including Russia and China and Great Britain 
—for they have come to our standard; we have not joined 
theirs. This conflict of ideas is our fight. We have been in 
revolt against dictatorship from the beginning. This is no 
new task—this defense of American democracy. As the 
American Secretary of State pointed out in his recent radio 
address, the four points in his program all rest in American 
action and thought in the Past. For there is the record— 
even a tradition—on which we and others can build. 

We ineet in a tragic hour—made more tragic the moment 
you apply truth to the situation. Our critics, our quickies 
and our fears make us apprehensive. It is not easy to redirect 
the energies of our people. Eight months of defeat have 
marked the record of American participation. We are allied 
with nations who were (and are) losing the battles of this 
war. This has done much to speed up our own record. But 
it is not enough. As you have been told—in the press, on 
the radio, and in countless addresses—we can lose this war, 
and, if we are not the careful, thoughtful, creative people 
we claim to be, we can lose the Peace that follows the 
War. 

As I have said, America’s answer is to be found in our 
history. It has been long in preparation. It is the basic fact 
in our existence. America in coming into being—in 1776— 
struck at tyranny and rule by force. Its existence through 
a century and a half has again and again challenged that 
tyranny. Throughout the nineteenth century we were com- 
paratively free. But Europe in 1917 and Asia in 1942 press 
in upon us. It exists today—as it never existed so vividly 
before—the irrepressible conflict. The roots lie deep in the 
human mind. Racial hatred, the superiority complex, ruth- 
less aggression—have engulfed the world. The so-called 
New Order in Europe and in Asia is, as Carl Becker has 
pointed out, neither new, nor is it order. It is old; we 
rejected it at our birth and have denied it all through 
our history. That is why the answer we shall develop is, 
it seems to me, so clear, so definite, and—to countless mil- 
lions of freedom-loving men throughout the world—so true. 
We must not fail them. This is our destiny. This conflict 

-we see it with increasing clarity—arises now out of di- 
visions of the world into irreconcilable elements not of 
nations but of ideas. God faith versus ruthless might—con- 
tinuous thought versus rigid doctrine—Democracy versus 
the Totalitarian State. We Americans know the difference 
between Evil and Good—and we do not call Evil “Good” 
even when it appears on our own soil and dons the rainment 
of patriotism. Ability to be fearless in thought is the direct 
product of our freedom. 

But there are dangers at home that suggest we need to 
look even more closely at our record. Let us not be mis- 
led by every claimant to wear the mantel of democracy. I 
call your attention to free speech, its use and abuse. We 
have learned a great deal about both. In my opinion it is 
necessary at times to limit free speech in the interests of self- 
preservation. We cannot permit free speech to mean rigid 
indoctrination, fanatical speculation, crazy destruction. To 
warrant the right of free speech, a speaker should have abil- 
ity to formulate a constructive program and to lead in its 
free discussion. Democracy has suffered in war and peace 
from incompetents and moral and intellectual idiots who 





use free speech not to lead and build, but to hold back 
and destroy. A nihilist has no place in a creative society. 

The dangers I see in unthinking calls for democracy at 
home and abroad touching on race and business and gov- 
ernment are that they overlook the fact that in America, 
equality of race, freedom of private enterprise, even the 
strength of the government have always been “in process,” 
not definite and final. America has not been the impractical 
dream of utter and complete perfectibility. There are mal- 
contents we ought to recognize as such. There is the man 
who insists on pointing out inequalities and incompleteness 
here at home (which exist of course), and suggests that we 
do something about it now and completely. There is the 
man who points out that in the past there have been men 
and organizations who have been mistaken in public ques- 
tions and that therefore they ought to be discredited from 
any future participation. And then there are the men who 
pin unpopular symbols and throw foreign bitterness upon 
leaders with whom they happen to disagree. These are not 
honest practitioners of effective American democracy. 

Liberty, equality and fraternity—how eagerly we re- 
spond! But let us remember, even at this dark hour, that 
liberty has slain its thousands; equality has beggared mil- 
lions; and fraternity has enthroned the incompetent. None 
of these causes is acceptable or desirable in America unless 
tempered by intelligent discrimination. Each requires the 
work not of a government that may free men, but the work 
of individuals who may teach men. Liberty within the law, 
equality of opportunity, fraternity as coming from the heart 
—when any one of these is denied, the spirit is lost. Each 
must be a free gift. 

Let us look more closely at the American way of life. 
You have had economic independence and security. Would 
you separate them? It allows for growth in accordance with 
ability. You have had social equality and independence. 
Would you separate them? It allows for variation in talent 
and ability and ambition. You have political freedom and 
responsibility. Would you separate them? Why neglect this? 
Why think of government as apart and away from our 
duty? 

Let us now put a question bluntly, and give it a direct 
answer. Why have we this democracy in America? Amer- 
ica of the nineteenth century was characterized by three 
conditioning factors. First, the whole nation experienced 
the frontier. Second, the whole nation realized isolation. 
Third, and often forgotten, the whole nation, in growth 
and expansion accepted and practiced capitalistic democracy. 
It was the mixture of these three that gave us the Amer- 
ican freedom that seemed to promise so much for millions of 
men because it is not static. It has lived—this growing 
democracy—and all the hopeful of all the world through 
that century looked longingly to America, and millions came 
from Europe and from the Orient, and remember, they came 
to live here. The crowning achievement of all the struggles 
of men in what we call the modern years took form in 
the United States of America. We ought not to forget 
that. 

At the end of the century and a half there came upon 
the world and upon us fundamental changes. In fact, they 
were long in coming, but finally they were realized. Our 
frontier was gone. Our isolation was gone. Our capital- 
istic democracy seemed to have reached a limit of pro- 
ductivity. Now what happened? Most of us refused to 
think through to the reality of a new physical basis, and the 
forces of darkness arose to say we had all been vain in our 
hope. We had been living in a Fool’s Paradise. Mankind 
was doomed, said they, to live in the darkness of the dark 
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ages. But what they did not see was that the inventions of 
our age, in widening frontiers, in destroying isolation, and 
in developing finance capitalism, had given us the greatest 
opportunity of all time. Power politics denied democracy 
everywhere; isolation undermined democracy everywhere; 
continued lack of responsibility and participation might lead 
to its destruction everywhere. 

Consider now, not a map of the United States wherein 
we have lived for a century and a half—our great epic of 
expansion—but consider a map of the world. Upon this 
map, where the Axis Powers have made such gains, we 
might again (1) advance the frontier—the missionary, the 
merchant, the colonist ; (2) we might help to develop hither- 
to untouched parts of the globe as we did our own vast 
expanses in time of isolation; and (3) we might give re- 
newed scope to the capitalistic democracy of free men. If 
we did this task on a continent, which I would remind you 
is the size of all Europe, and did it under a representative 
government which insisted upon equality and tolerance and 
order and security, do you not think that with the awakened 
peoples of the earth we could do it again? The truth is we 
have forgotten the glory of our effort. We have even thought 
that as a people we were through—approaching a time of 
decline. Such a cycle is known in the history of nations. 
Every historian refers to it. But note here a difference, 
and, I think, a vital difference. 

In the opening years of the twentieth century there was a 
shift in the political interest of our people, when there was 
a great expansion of economic interest in foreign lands. 
And there was a rebirth of a new nation, a young nation, 
new for the tasks of youth in a great world that lay be- 
yond this continent. Looking out at our continental extent 
and looking at our integrated nationalism, we were an old 
nation, but looking at the vision of such leaders as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, who bade us look 
abroad, we were young. And we were. We had the qualities 
that the pioneer needed. We looked out upon a great task, 
as youth looks out. And for the world job we were young, 
and we dreamed for a while the dreams of youth. 

I have lived much with young people during the past 
thirty years, and I think I know why they see a world to 
match their dreams. So did most of you—years ago. Some- 
times it is well not to know so much, not to be so sure of 
failure, not to pause and hesitate and expect defeat. Some- 
times there is soundness in a faith that expects to succeed! 

In this room are men interested in politics—perhaps nine- 
tenths of you—but not one-tenth of you give your life to 
politics. Perhaps one in a hundred is actually in government. 
But all of you are concerned with economic democracy and 
its preservation, and most of you—or you would not belong 
to the Commonwealth Club—are interested in cooperation 
in democracy, that is, social democracy. You know that 
under our system of procedure, democracy does work, but 
the political forms and practices are at once the least impor- 
tant and the most important. Gradually we have come to 
realize that, as far as our own development is concerned, 
we cannot depend upon our government to insure our de- 
mocracy. In fact, dependence saps the lifeblood. We say 
glibly, “Men first and government second.” Quite so, but 
we have as citizens a two-fold task: First to insist that 
economic and social freedom come first; and second, to see 
to it that political democracy works, often in spite of the 
government. 

Here, perhaps, is the greatest danger of all—our failure 
to realize that the conditions of the world, following this 
war, will not be conducive to democracy as we have known 
it here or elsewhere. At the close of this war, the nations 


of hope and the nations of despair will alike be defeated and 
impoverished beyond any computation. This world will 
have a period of such harsh brutality as no memory of man 
will admit. This is the atmosphere in which we are told 
that democracy must flourish. How can it be expected? 

if we may judge from our past, democracy flourishes not 
because government declares for freedom and opportunity, 
but democracy flourishes where there is soil and substance 
and food and work. Democratic protest, I admit, flourishes 
under tyranny and oppression. But democracy itself does not 
flourish under conditions of starvation and death imposed 
not by a few men in power, but imposed by the hard real- 
ities of an impoverished earth. Had we not had the richness 
of the American continent, there would have been no Amer- 
ican democracy. Our democracy is rooted in economic 
wealth, opportunity, and free development. 

I suspect that is a general rule. I do not believe that we 
realize that the conditions that follow this war are not the 
conditions that will produce a great flowering of the human 
spirit, that is, such as democracy. ‘This nation and this de- 
mocracy were built by men who had very little of the world’s 
goods and who faced every privation and danger. But they 
built and lived in this fact: There was a great economic 
opportunity, and it was theirs. When some of them starved, 
they built no democracy. When some of them saw for a 
time no hope, they built no democracy. Economic structures 
and rules produced not democracy, but revolt, sometimes 
rebellion. 

Today in our land, as yet not impoverished, as yet not 
faced with continued and dismal failure, as yet where liveli- 
hood is possible, and millions look forward to more and more 
opportunity, there is not only work and play and freedom 
and liberty, but here is a functioning of the democracy that 
we know. The conditions are favorable. But my question 
at the beginning—What of the period after the war? It 
depends on the length of the war; it depends upon the depth 
to which we sink into the abyss. For no political structure, 
however flexible in times of plenty, no social atmosphere, 
no matter how fluid in times of free growth, can possibly 
save us and our democratic way of life, unless with limited 
resources, a tremendous debt, a lower standard of living— 
we are still able to provide food and clothing and shelter 
to millions of our people. 

And yet no form of society other than the democratic 
form which I have been describing gives opportunity to 
direct economic conflicts into channels of order and arbi- 
tration and adjustment by the law of compromise. No form 
of society that provides for ruling power by birth or class 
or might—can be a society that provides for social growth 
and economic development—in a word, that has a future. 
Democracy is the only method that history brings to us of 
surviving social change without revolution. 

You see, now, why the American way of life cannot dis- 
appear; why America cannot be defeated! And what is 
asked of America now and what are the answers? 

(1) Man power. But not only in terms of millions, but 
also in terms of individual capacity. We have it. Our 
experience as a frontier people put a premium on man power 
and individual courage. Our own social structure demands 
it every day. 

(2) Machines. Not only in terms of mass capacity but 
also in ingenuity, in inventiveness and in continuous growth, 
we look upon the miraculous expansion of industry in this 
country in the past fifty years. We were preparing—as we 
constructed—a new world for men. We did not know 
that we would use this great power for destruction. But 
we are doing so. 
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(3) Self-government. We have had it—and we developed 
a colonial system as we marched across the continent. No 
outlaying frontier must remain a colony. It rises to man’s 
estate and enters the Union of States on a basis of equality. 
That principle of conduct embodied in a great document— 
the Northwest Ordinance—made it possible to promise the 
Philippines self-government and have it mean just that. 
And look at the results! 

(4) Aid to the oppressed, the needy, the starving. For 
more than a century we have built a fine program of phil- 
anthropy. We beckoned the world, and the refugees came. 
We went abroad to feed the starving. Can you doubt that 
this history is remembered by those in dire need today? 
This weapon, that is, our record, our opponents do not 
possess. We can say—and be believed—‘“Follow us; this 
way lies your freedom.” 

(5) Equality of treatment. Closely related to a haven of 
refuge is America’s early insistence upon the declaration that 
the doors of opportunity should be open to all—regardless 
of race, creed and previous condition of misfortune. 

(6) Code of international conduct. Result of our growth 
as a people. A continent made up of “diverse interests” 
and resulting in sections has found a means of inter-sectional 
conduct that furnished us a code of international conduct. 
The Atlantic Charter is not enough. We need a declara- 
tion for the common people of all lands; all of the people 
who are going our way. 

Here are six answers—but with them are two more that 
rise out of these and may transcend all other factors in 
America’s will to win, These are: 

(A) Our tremendous reservoir of informed personnel 
in technical, professional and governmental fields. That 
may prove to give the leadership we need. 

(B) Our vast electorate of informed citizens, who may 
prove that the education of the people is the final guarantee 
of the perpetuation of freedom. 


But shall we return once more to the question: Can De- 
mocracy survive? 

Yes, if we assume our responsibilities and use our power 
to maintain order, security and freedom. 

Yes, if we maintain the three principles of our success— 
economic freedom, social cooperation, and political adapta- 
tion. 

Yes, if we can find expanding frontiers, insist upon flex- 
ibility in living standards, and maintain a constant vigilance 
in political experimentation. 

Yes, if we restrain our perfectionists, curb our funda- 
mentalists, and control the ignorant and the incompetent. 

Yes, if we maintain the fundamental directions of our 
own history, and in accordance with our own glorious tra- 
dition exert the will power of a vigorous, hopeful people. 

In a word: 

Let us know our own history, not the shams and mis- 
interpretations that parade about us. 

Let us know our democracy for what it has actually been. 

Let us know that if we win the war, we must win it as 
a democracy. 

Let us know that in winning, we are dedicated to feeding 
and policing the world. 

In our own America we have achieved—never more so 
than in these days of intense national effort—a living unity. 
We are a free people. As Americans, we know that dis- 
agreements arise and conflict continues as long as man lives. 
A nation built of peoples from the ends of the earth knows 
that if unity is to be found in action, it must rest in freedom 
of thought. Our democracy, in war and in peace, must 
remain our democracy. That is the lesson of our history 
and our gift to the world. 

Do you ask for a declaration of faith? A democratic 
people—conscious of the eternal values of their own his- 
tory, dedicated to the advancement of all mankind, resolved 
to build a structure within which men can live in security 
and dignity and peace—will survive. 


The War Aims Are the Peace Terms 


“BY THEIR ACTIONS, LET MEN SPEAK” 
By HONORABLE FRANK C. WALKER, Postmaster General of the United States 


Delivered at the States Dinner of the annual convention of the Knights of Columbus, Memphis, Tennessee, and broadcast 
over the Blue Network of the National Broadcasting Company, August 18, 1942 


HAVE long felt an impatience with words and a 
fatigue with oratory as a substitute for action. 1 do 
not like to make a speech; particularly when our sons 
and brothers are fighting for our lives. I want to help them: 
I want to struggle with them: I want to share the action 
of combat, I want to convey to them, at least in the power 
of silence, the strong support of an unshakable, steel-ribbed 
determination to triumph. 
| am sure your feelings are the same. You object, as I 
do, to profiteering on heroism through the power of words. 
You suspect, as I do, the man who champions, with elo- 
quence, a cause that speaks for itself. You are hostile to 
propaganda which makes words the tools of dishonesty and 
the sly invaders of resolute thought. Action has become 
a clearer speech than words can fashion. I favor that kind 
of speech, and I recommend that you, Knights of Columbus 
and citizens of the United States, tolerate no other. “By 
their fruits you shall know them.” By their actions, let 
men speak. 


I. THe FuLtNess oF Our CivitiAN War EFFortT 


When our young men are dying all. over the world, we 
want to know if they are properly equipped for warfare; 
with good guns and well-turned bullets, with the best planes 
and tanks available, and with sufficient supplies for both. 
We want to know that they are sent to the seas and to 
the skies, prepared with proper firing power and protected 
with adequate armor. We know the courageous spirit that is 
theirs—we know they can fight—we know they can out- 
fight—any of their enemies. But we want to know that every 
practical action has been taken by our people, and by our 
Government, for the gallant youth of this nation whose 
swords are drawn for our salvation. 

We are all participants in the war, but we are not all 
participants in its battles. Only our soldiers, boys and 
brothers, fight; the rest of us work and suffer and sacrifice. 
We know how gloriously our men have fought; we want to 
know how they have been supported. 
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What is the answer? In the first part, the answer is 
that in eight months—in 243 days—after Pearl Harbor, 
the United States has four million soldiers properly equipped. 
Planes are rolling off the assembly lines faster than in any 
other country. These planes are strong, speedy, well- 
armored, and effective. Tanks are being manufactured in 
great numbers—ships are being launched at the rate of 
more than two a day—ammunition is being delivered in 
vast volume—factories, railroads, utilities are operating on 
24-hour schedules. In the main much has been accomplished, 
but we have not nearly attained our capacities—we have 
not nearly approached our best effort. 

We have not yet met the need victoriously; we have not 
yet generated and put forth an overwhelming and crushing 
power. That fact is the second part of the answer; and 
it is a part that speechmakers like to avoid. But I will not 
avoid it. 

There have -been selfish stoppages of work, confusions 
caused by personal ambitions, interruptions caused by rival- 
ties, insufficiencies caused by pressure-groups seeking po- 
litical advantage. I do not refer to criticisms based on frank 
and patriotic differences of judgment. Quite the contrary. 
I refer to the utterly unpatriotic ambitions of persons or of 
groups, who, with mincing words about national interests, 
foster their own designs while our people engage in a death- 
struggle with foreign enemies. 

We do not ask, and we shall not permit, that the labor- 
ing man should be underpaid—a man must live if he is to 
work and work if he is to live. We do not ask that business 
should operate at a loss—business cannot survive without 
profit, nor can wages be paid. We do not intend to en- 
courage totalitarianism at home while we fight it abroad; 
we do not want the monstrosity of an all-powerful state 
to grow here while we strive to pull it down elsewhere. We 
do not want to save democracy for the decent, responsible 
people of the world and lose it for ourselves. There are some 
who desire to see us do such things; there are some who 
pretend we already do. But such persons are really striving 
to hide, from the clear light, their own undemocratic, sel- 
fish designs. 

It is not democracy that causes the confusions and stop- 
pages which slow the onward rush of our o\2rwhelming 
triumph. Such things are caused by the contemptible spirit 
of personal and group dictatorships: an imperialism of 
domination that would steal for itself the fruits of the 
sacrifice of our magnificent people. You know as well as 
I do that this is so. And you know who those persons are: 
you read the news of the day. Watch their actions and 
disregard their wordy explanations. Does the activity of a 
man or of a group contribute to the war effort, or does it 
contribute to their own personal advantage? The people 
of this nation, and its Government, ask them one question— 
“Are you giving your best effort to win the war?” 

Are they giving their best effort to win the war when 
their activities delay the victorious liberation of human be- 
ings from the grip of Hitler? 

Are they giving their bect effort to win the war when 
their activities postpone the day when we shall break the 
wicked hand that reaches for mastery over the Americas? 

Let us examine deeds and close our ears to patriotic pro- 
testations. “By their fruits you shall know them.” By 
their action, let men speak. 

We must not be deceived as to the magnitude of the 
struggle and the gravity of the existing situation. Last 
May, speaking before the graduates of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, I reviewed the reverses we had suffered up to that 
time, and directed attention to the geographic and other 


advantages the enemy possessed. I said then: “We are in 
critical danger. The oceans and the skies that were shields 
against harm have become the smooth pathways of encircling 
peril. We must meet this peril with all our force.” That 
was almost three months ago. I need not tell you that the 
developments abroad, in the intervening period, have not 
lessened my apprehensions. Let me repeat: We are in 
critical danger. We must meet that peril with all our 
force. We must not expect that, overnight, by some mys- 
terious alchemy, we shall win this war. Not by miracles, 
but by blood, by sacrifice, by suffering and privation, by 
concerted action and infinite endurance will we go on to 
victory. We have need of the last ounce of effort in the 
citizens ranks, as well as in the armed forces, to plant 
our flag on the ramparts of Victory. 


II]. THe FuLLNEss OF THE INTERNATIONAL War EFFORT 


Not all of us yet understand the Total War for Human 
Rights in which we are mortally engaged. I doubt that any- 
one fully understands it. The magnitude of this eruption 
of humanity is too great to be now comprehended. Only 
the perspective of future years will discern the complete 
character and trace the historic direction of its forces. If 
the scope were less, we could grasp it with a more con- 
centrated conviction; if the disturbance were limited to a 
spot, we could attack with the focused intensity of our 
armed might. 

But the War for Human Rights is everywhere; it is 
wherever human hearts are found! It is the conflict between 
good and evil in the soul of humanity. It is a civil war 
of the human race whose battleground is the continents of 
the globe, the seas that divide them and the skies that cover 
them. This much we do understand: this much we know 
most surely. Regardless of its beginnings, this is no longer 
a war between nations. It is a war for human, rather than 
political, independence. No individual or nation can be 
safely neutral any longer. 

Yet, reasons out of the past and considerations for the 
safety of their own tomorrow, have disposed some to still 
stand aside. They remember the harsh inequalities inflicted 
on their forefathers and they do not wish their young to 
be the victims of an alien’s ambition. 

But our own memories are no less vivid, no less prudent, 
than theirs; and our own determination that our youth 
shall not die in vain is no less adamant. Everything that 
they have fought for, their hope of justice, the security which 
they were denied, the liberty of honest action, the freedom 
of religious learning and worship, the equality of represen- 
tation, the right of ownership in the land of their birth— 
all that they sought, and still seek, to find, we fight that 
they, as well as we, may have. Our call to “cease fire” will 
not sound over the battlefields until we have won victory 
and until the people of the world, who deserve democracy, 
have heard the trumpets of their own triumph. 

We have been attacked; but not because we were am- 
bitious. We were attacked because we were a bulwark of 
liberty and democracy for all mankind. The attack upon 
us was an attack upon free men everywhere; the attack upon 
us murdered the last hope of neutrality. Accordingly, the 
radical conflict for the liberty of humankind without dis- 
tinction of nation, race or creed must be fought by human- 
kind without distinction of nation, race or creed. 

But, whether all join or a few in mistaken conscience stand 
aside, we are determined to win—with our Allies, or, 
should catastrophe befall, without them. We are not parti- 
sans to another’s cause; the enemy has thrust a common 
cause upon us. Though we are joined with others, the war- 
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fare is our own. We share with others the burdens of the 
strife and shall share, no less, the victory. The tactic of 
the war is determined with mutual trust and with realistic 
appraisal of the relative capacities of our Allies. But, fac- 
ing the enemy, there is only one army, and, plotting his 
downfall, there is only one general staff,—the army and 
staff of the United Nations. There is only one front— 
which is not a straight line but a circle. The Axis cannot 
be overcome by separated and spasmodic efforts; the Axis 
will be overcome by the united action of the United Nations 
and peoples. 


III. THe FULLNEss oF THE War Arms 


In a world divided against itself; among nations strong 
and weak, favored and ill-favored, distant in space and 
different in culture; among governments more or less repre- 
sentative of their people, it will prove impossible to fashion 
a constructive peace—unless we fight for it now. 

We must make clear to ourselves, and to the world, that 
our war aims are identically the same as our peace terms, 
This fact is not yet well enough known; or, if known, not 
yet thoroughly accepted. 

We do not intend to fight the war and have someone else 
make the peace. We do not intend to sacrifice our noble 
youth and give over their victory to any group of ambitious 
schemers. We must be vigilant lest we wage a War for 
Human Rights and then abandon these, when won, to the 
power-politics of any group. As we are honest in our ac- 
tions, we can be plain in our speech. 

We know that corrupt governments and military usurpers 
can create war: twice in one generation they have forced 
war upon the United States. We were wrong when we 
thought they could not do so. But we will not make the 
same mistake again. We are fighting to throw the forces 
of evil out of the world and we are also fighting to keep 
them out in the future. We have not the slightest intention 
of remaining again indifferent to militaristic corruption 
that may grow up in foreign lands and spread later to in- 
fect us. 

To the old diplomacy of nations, a peace table was a 
chess-board at which only experts could play. When taps 
had sounded over the graves of the multitudinous dead, the 
auction of the spoils became a new and lively contest. The 
blood and sweat and tears of battle were mocked by the 
polite and meticulous formalities that took careful account 
of the sensibilities of ambitious politicians. In former days, 
a war could be won by the valorous, and lost, in the peace, 
to the adroit. We shall not make that mistake again. 


Some persons seem to believe that a peace conference 
makes the peace. That is a foolish notion, and a dangerous 
one. Battles make the peace; and peace is won before the 
conference is called. Our soldiers, our sailors, our marines, 
will make the peace or there will be no peace. 

If we are not now fighting to make a just peace, what 
are we fighting for? We are not striving for colonial pos- 
sessions, for new territory, for the enslavement of others or 
for the economic overlordship of the world. Our enemies 
are bent upon such gains and the only kind of peace those 
malefactors could make would be a division of the spoils. 
Here lies the heart of the conflict. Shall we fight to keep 
the enemy now from doing what, later on, we may do, or 
permit to be done, at a peace conference? To do such would 
be to break faith with the dead. 

We cannot permit any peace conference to decide the 
terms of peace. We have already decided that the aims of 
war are the terms of peace. They are the banners beneath 
which our soldiers march. The peacemakers will convene 
under no others. 

Into the body of our war aims, all disputes and all claims 
should be fitted, after the war. That, and that alone should 
be the business of the peace conference. Boundaries, tariffs, 
population distributions, political claims, the apportionment 
of natural resources and all the other circumstantial prob- 
lems of a growing world must be settled, finally or progres- 
sively, in accordance with those fixed principles which are 
the war aims of the United Nations. The terms are simple 
and clear. 

Nations, as well as individuals, should obey the Divine 
Commandments. Nations, as well as individuals, shall be 
governed by the Bill of Rights. That is the message of the 
Atlantic Charter. We need to keep it clear if we are to 
win the peace as well as the war. We need to fight for it 
now if we are to win the war as well as the peace. 

Knights of Columbus and citizens of the United States! 
If ever cause were just—this cause is just. If ever war were 
necessary—this war is necessary. If ever a victory could be 
placed, as an offering. at the Altars of Almighty God, our 
victory, when it comes, can be placed there in a spirit of 
humility and dedication that the cause of justice and liberty 
may be sanctified as a lasting heritage of mankind. Mean- 
while, as we travel through the night of struggle toward 
the dawn of triumph, our war effort and our war aims must 
be inspired by all our strength, with the full working-power 
of our nation and the unadulterated honesty of our pur- 
poses. So, God helping us, we shall triumph; so, God sus- 
taining us, we shall carry on to a better future,—a future 
in which we shall keep faith with our dead. 


Our Postwar Job 


PRODUCTION AND EARNING POWER 


By WHEELER McMILLEN, Editor-in-Chief of Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife 
Delivered before the North Eastern Poultry Producer's Council, New York City, August 26, 1942 


HE paramount postwar task for most Americans 

will be similar to the primary war job. The task will 

be to produce goods. Until victory is complete—no 

matter how long we must produce and fight to make it com- 
plete—war is America’s job, and war only. 

The idea of decisive victory involves more than annihila- 

tion of the criminal enemies of human freedom. Victory’s 

concept is bigger than that. The victory world should be a 


planet on which Americans, and all other peoples to the 
full extent of their wills to participate, shall have full liberty 
to produce and to enjoy the fruits of their own productive 
industry. 

Production will always be as essential to the maintenance 
of true liberty as it is now to complete victory. And only 
under freedom can production exert its real powers for the 
betterment of humanity. 
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The task of production in the postwar era will be con- 
fronted by an interesting variety of difficulties. One impor- 
tant difference that will early become conspicuous is that 
government will no longer be a foremost customer. For an 
unpredictable period, while the world is settling down, the 
United States may use its great food-producing power to 
prevent starvation and perhaps to ameliorate the effects of 
under-nourishment on the young of several countries. Pos- 
sibly, as has been predicted, this power will be exerted as 
an influence in determining some of the policies of peace- 
making. Undoubtedly to whatever degree circumstances 
may require, government agencies will continue in the field 
of buying and distributing food for its citizens in distress. 
Proper food as well as proper education may be regarded 
as something the public interest shall require to be supplied 
to children. But the poultry industry which you here rep- 
resent, nor agriculture nor manufacturing, will find a con- 
tinuing extensive customer in postwar government. 

Obviously, then, a major postwar undertaking for all 
producing groups will be to find profitable markets. 

This might appear to be a formidable problem in a world 
which will have spent years in killing people, destroying 
wealth, and accumulating monstrous debts. Except for one 
potent fact, the problem would be formidable indeed. For- 
tunately, both wealth and purchasing power are essentially 
dynamic rather than static forces. Only a small part of 
their power is in accumulated form. Most of today’s pro- 
duction is consumed tomorrow. Tomorrow your hens will 
lay other eggs, and start a new cycle. 

The great postwar jobs then, in simplest terms, will be 
to produce goods and to find profitable markets for the 
output. 

In an important sense, these two jobs are one. What is 
a market? A market is a place where buying power awaits 
goods. What is buying power? Buying power is the con- 
sequence of having produced goods of value. ‘Therefore, 
production and buying power are all of one piece. 

The talk of all statesmen in the postwar period—whether 
they be political, economic or agricultural statesmen—will 
include an emphatic challenge which has never yet been 
truly met. The postwar statesman, if he rises to the needs 
which will confront his world, will have to understand the 
elementary truths about production and what it implies. 

He will need to understand clearly that there has never 
been too much production of any desirable commodity. He 
will need to understand that a surplus has never meant too 
much goods. An unmarketable surplus has never meant any- 
thing except too little production of something else, some- 
where—and because of that, too little buying power. This 
is clearly a fact because only an infinitesimal fraction of 
human beings have ever found all their wants satisfied. 

The future statesman will be called upon to think in 
terms of increasing production—where and how it will count 
most toward creating earning and consuming power. 

Voices have been heard of late from economists who 
predict that there will be no postwar depression. They 
point to the huge new factories now making munitions. This 
tremendous production capacity, they tell us, will be con- 
verted to making peace consumption goods, and the high 
rate of output will go right on. 

They can be right, but only if this great output can reach 
people who are producing enough of other things to become 
customers. 

Upon thinking men will fall the task of so influencing 
the distribution of productive opportunity as to create the 
most widespread diffusion of earning power. That will call 
for more successful attention than has yet been achieved to 


the problem of enabling the less fortunate and less efficient 
workers to produce more. By producing more, they can 
earn more, buy more, consume more. 

The greatest potential NEW market for farm and factory 
is that large part of our own population which so far has 
never been able to earn enough to buy all that it nas needed. 
The consuming capacity of our own American people has 
never been approached. We have never been within gun- 
shot of its satisfaction. Whoever can implement consuming 
capacity with earned buying power will assure the economic 
future of the nation. 

Some of us have been shocked in recent months by clumsy 
and moonstruck utterances that have attracted the general 
attention. One is to the effect that we are fighting a global 
war to guarantee the right of every person to drink a quart 
of milk a day. I prefer to think we are fighting for the 
right of a man to earn a cow or raise a heifer if he chooses, 
and the right to drink or sell the milk she will give if he 
works hard enough to care for and feed the beast. The man 
who does that, or its equivalent, has the right to drink a 
gallon of milk if he chooses. The man who won’t care 
for and milk the cow, or perform work of equal value, has 
no right to a quart of milk either now or after the war. 

This is only a small sample of the Utopian speculation 
which must be checked against the stern facts of postwar 
necessity. 

If the opportunity to work and to produce is to be so 
widespread that each able American can earn and buy, we 
shall need to concentrate on work for Americans.. The eggs 
that have made the American poultry industry prosperous 
are not the eggs that have been laid by foreign hens in some 
overseas country. They are the eggs laid by American hens 
on American farms. 

I am not happy to hear of plans and promises to make 
other countries prosperous by aiding them to produce ma- 
terials and goods to be sold in the markets of the United 
States. I want to see every other friendly country just as 
prosperous as we are. I think the United States can and 
should help, but I would propose an entirely different ap- 
proach. I believe it is an approach that will appeal to Amer- 
ican common sense. 

Suppose we do encourage another country, one of our 
South American friends for instance, to increase greatly its 
production of some commodity for sale in the United States. 
If it is a commodity which we can grow or make here, we 
shall be depriving some American of an opportunity to make 
his living. In any event, we shall be making that country 
to a greater degree an economic dependent of the United 
States. That is simply a form of the old economic imperial- 
ism which from time immemorial has bred international 
trouble. 

I prefer to propose that our postwar aid to other nations 
be planned with a wholly opposite emphasis. Would it not be 
far wiser to assist other nations to produce more of the 
things which their own people need? Would not the well- 
being and. peace of humanity thus be far better served ? 

Under one plan the United States might help the nation 
of Shangri-La to produce eggs for export to this country. 
That would increase the dependence of Shangri-La upon our 
economy. You who are poultrymen would have more com- 
petition and some would not survive. You who sell feed 
and supplies to American poultry farmers would sell less. 

Under the other plan Shangri-La would be aided to pro- 
duce more eggs for Shangri-Lanian, thus raising their stand- 
ard of living. As the industry took hold, others there would 
find business openings to sell feed and chicken houses and 
equipment. The prosperity of all Shangri-La would in- 
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crease. There would then be room for a flourishing inter- 
national exchange of Shangri-Lanian hanging gardens, 
quinine or tin for American apples or typewriters. If 
Shangri-La needed railroads and highways, our machinery 
and managerial experience might well be advanced to aid 
her development. 

The primary basis of postwar planning, both in the United 
States and in other countries, should be economic. The idea 
should be to expand the working ability and earning power 
of all peoples, in order that more goods may be produced 
everywhere. 

The first interest of every family in the world is to make 
a living. That simple fact should be the fundamental basis 
of all national and international planning. 

The United States should exert its best efforts toward the 
highest practicable degree of self-sufficiency and self-contain- 
ment. No other policy will make so much productive wo: 
for Americans, nor raise so high the standards of living for 
our people. 

Exactly the same purpose should be the objective of the 
other peoples of the earth. Every family in every land should 
be given the utmost opportunity for the production and ex- 
change of goods. The more each country learns to produce 
for its own people, the higher will be its standard of living, 
the greater will be its prosperity. 

This is not a doctrine of isolation. 
elevation. 

Contradictory as it may seem at first, the logical result 
will be greater volume of natural trade between nations in 
the specialties which each can most advantageously grow or 
make. It is always the nation with the highest level of 
domestic prosperity which is in position to buy most freely 
of what its people desire from other countries. 


It is a doctrine of 


The world has seen centuries of the kind of international 
trade that is based on exploiting the labor and materials of 
victim regions. The story has seldom varied. Resources have 
been depleted by cheap wage labor which has had small 
consuming power. 

Americans have been accustomed to riding on cheap rub- 
ber produced by coolie labor which could never hope to af- 
ford motor cars. The new American rubber industry now 
about to be created will bring better and probably even 
cheaper rubber produced at American wages by men who 
can afford to ride to work in automobiles. The coolie of the 
Far East will in turn, I hope, be freed to produce something 
he needs and eventually enabled to build up to a living stand- 
ard comparable to ours. 

Our postwar job, I say again, will be to produce. We 
shall not find markets in the old sense. We shall create 
markets, create them by finding more ways for our own 
people and for people in other countries to produce the goods 
which in turn create earning, buying and consuming power. 

This is exactly the process which has been going on here 
in the United States since 1776. Under freedom this process © 
of creating and producing has built up the most widespread 
diffusion of comfort and decency and prosperity the human 
race has ever seen. We have not yet carried it far enough, 
even among our own people, but we have been steadily 
going ahead. 

Talk about some grand new order for humanity! That’s 
exactly what Americans have been building for a hundred 
and sixty-six years. Let’s get the war won so we can go on 
with this greatest creative undertaking of all time, so its 
benefits can spread to more people in America, to more 
people in Shangri-La, to more people wherever in the world 


they will work and think and produce to create and earn 
their shares. 


Our Planes and Their Record 


PROPAGANDA TO DESTROY CONFIDENCE 


By HONORABLE JOHN J. McCLOY, Assistant Secretary of War 
Delivered at Encampment Veterans of Foreign Wars, Cincinnati, Ohio, September 2, 1942 


FEW days ago shortly after I had heard reports of 
Generel Eaker’s raid on Rouen a man from the 

Navy came in with further word from the fighting’ 

in the Solomons. Americans were fighting hard and suc- 
cessfully in sectors over ten thousand miles apart. Major 
General A. D. Surles then came in with an invitation to 
speak to this encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
[ don’t enjoy speeches, generally, and | don’t make many 
of them. But the mention of an encampment of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars at that particular juncture was appealing. 
You have fought in many of the places in which our 
oldiers are now fighting. You have been in China, in Cuba, 
in the Philippines, and larger numbers of you have fought 
in France. You are veterans of those places, just as the 
Americans fighting there now and elsewhere will shortly be. 
Indeed, I am told that some men who have fought over- 
seas in this war are already in your ranks. And so when I 
speak to you, I feel in a sense that I am speaking to those 
who are now fighting in foreign lands because I am talking 
to those who have followed the paths that they are now on. 
You, however, were in these foreign lands over a period 
of many years, and the wars which you represent were not 
one war, but a series of them, unrelated to each other. We 
never had to face the problem of supplying troops in the 


Boxer Rebellion at the same time that we had to send men 
and supplies to Cuba or Pago Pago or France. We could 
concentrate on one zone, and we did pretty well in spite of 
lack of preparation. Today we must concentrate on many 
zones. At the same moment we must send equipment and 
munitions to men in the Arctic and to men in the tropics. 
At the same time we must train thousands—millions—of 
men to fight in highly civilized and concentrated countries 
as well as in the jungle and the desert. We have just so 
many ships and just so many men and just so much equip- 
ment. Most strategists seem to agree on the principle of 
concentration of force, but to concentrate that force it be- 
comes necessary to hold in one place and strike in another. 
The holding forces can consume many men and supplies and 
one section if not firmly held can readily pass from a minor 
theatre into a major one overnight. We have to decide, 
therefore, what share of each is to go where—with the risk 
of underdoing or overdoing it at all fronts or at some fronts. 
The decisions are complex and to carry them out effectively 
requires carefully thought out plans. The only true stand- 
ards are those applied in actual warfare and in a sense we 
can be certain of nothing until those standards are applied. 

We can with some reason, however, feel relatively secure 
on some things. Our training is good; most of you have 
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seen our camps or have heard about them directly from your 
sons. The system was well designed and it has paid divi- 
dends in well-knit maneuvers and exercises. For many, the 
basic training is over. This summer for the more experi- 
enced divisions the training has been and is going to be 
largely combat training—night fighting and reconnaissance, 
combat exercises with live a:nmunition and the vitally im- 
portant air-ground coordination. Of this we can be abso- 
lutely sure—the extent and character of the training are 
far beyond anything you had in preparation for your wars. 
Our supply system, so far as it has been tested, has shown 
itself to be good. And our equipment is excellent. Starting 
from worse than scratch, with an industry that knew next 
to nothing of the manufacture of munitions, we have pro- 
duced planes, tanks and guns which as to quality and quan- 
tity we have reason to be very proud. Our tanks have been 
tested in battle and they are good, and so have our planes. 

It seems to be a concomitant of any war fought by a 
democracy that there be a flow of criticism directed at some 
phase of the war effort. One of the choice points of attack 
is always the adequacy of the soldier’s equipment. Nothifig 
is so apt to gain attention, nothing is so apt to stir com- 
ment and resentment, as the charge that our men are being 
sacrificed through inferior weapons, food, or means of trans- 
port due to the stupidity of the higher ups. If the 
touch of scandal can be added, the matter becomes a para- 
dise for commentators. Too frequently people who are in a 
position to influence opinion are tempted to follow that line 
without taking the time to get at the facts or to examine 
it objectively before they initiate such comment or pass it on. 

On the other hand, sometimes I think those whose work is 
attacked, or who think their work is attacked, are much too 
prone to spring to a resentful defense,—emphasizing the 
good points and sliding over the really weak ones. When 
both sides are thus guilty we reach a demoralizing level of 
discussion and no one gains but the enemy. 

Today this country is alive as it has never been in our 
history to the significance of air power. Everywhere planes 
and the power of planes, are the subject of discussion, and in 
spite of the fact that our planes are fighting effectively all 
over the world, the cry has gone up through the land that 
our air program is no good. Every charge that our fighters 
can’t fight and our bombers can’t bomb is news. If I get 
away from Washington, or even in Washington, friends 
come up to me and say, “what is this I hear about our 
planes not being any good ?” 

I am going to do my level best to be objective about this 
matter and tell you gentlemen, who deserve to know, what 
I believe are the facts. 

All of our planes are not, in each category, the best 
planes in the world. One day we may reach that desirable 
position but no one can today maintain that only we have 
the best. In some respects, however, we do have the best 
but wlhiether the line as a whole is going to prove out in 
combat, only prolonged combat experience will tell. 

I am going to start in by giving our combat experience 
thus far in an endeavor to see what light it sheds on the 
question. Admittedly, it is not in itself the answer for our 
experience is too short and the trend of the war may develop 
in new directions which we have not foreseen, but it is of 
vital interest to know really what our planes have shown 
since the war began. 

At the beginning of the war, largely because of the sur- 
prise element and because we had not fully learned the 
principles of protection of planes on the ground, we lost 
heavily in planes destroyed at the airdromes. Today one 
hears less and less of planes so lost and we can now fairly 
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compare our losses with those of the enemy. The figures 1 
give you are checked figures. There is no propaganda ele- 
ment about them. They are the actual box scores of the 
contests we have had, they have been subjected to the very 
stringent checks which the Air Forces apply before report- 
ing and they are the figures on which our staffs act and 
plan. 

The criticism of our planes is levelled mainly against our 
fighter planes and our heavy bombers. I think everyone 
concedes that in the medium bomber field we are in a class 
by ourselves. At least, 1 have heard nothing but praise of 
our medium bombers and I have heard no one suggest there 
were any better ones. As you know, it was a flight of our 
medium bombers that flew over Tokio. 

In the war with Japan, not including planes lost on the 
ground or by anti-aircraft, the total score from February 1, 
1942 to August 30, 1942 (the period over which we have 
accurate reports) is Japanese planes destroyed by the Army 
in the air, 234; American Army planes lost, +09. That does 
not include damaged planes or the AVG record of General 
Chennault, which alone is: Jap planes destroyed, 218, 
against 84 AVG’s lost. These records are due mainly to 
the performance of P-40’s. The figures I have quoted do 
not include the records of American-made planes fighting 
in other armies, such as the Russian and British. 

During the month of August the P-39 came into action 
in the Southwest Pacific area. Of these, we lost 4, and 
the Japs lost 18 of their planes which engaged the 39’s. We 
have no accounts yet of our fighters in this area, such 
as the P-38’s or the P-47’s, but before very much longer we 
should be hearing from them. 

To show that we are not operating on a descending curve, 
the figures for the last week in August for all Army planes 
in all theaters are 41 enemy planes destroyed, 26 probably 
destroyed, and 6 damaged—for a total of 73 casualties as 
against 1 American plane destroyed, 3 missing, 3 damaged— 
for a total of 7 casualties. 

The Zero can climb faster and maneuver better than our 
planes, but it is frailer, is unarmored, or is lightly armored, 
and does not have leak-proof tanks. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. The box score tells the story as does 
the fact that our pilots in spite of some very just criticisms 
of the P-40’s, I am told by all who return from the South- 
west Pacific, would never think of swapping a P-40, with 
its armor and gas tank protection, for the Jap Zero. The 
truth is that the P-40 in its heavier-powered and armed 
models is a formidable fighter at lower altitudes. A more 
recent fighter, the P-51, is merely another development of 
the P-40. Some of these are already fighting with the Brit- 
ish and you will begin to hear more and more of the 51— 
or the Mustang, as the British call it. It is a beautiful plane 
and performed brilliantly over Dieppe the other day. The 
38’s and 47’s are high altitude, quick climbing planes, the 
latter only recently in solid production; the former has 
already been in action in Alaska to a limited extent and 
soon will be in action in other quarters. 

Much was made the other day of the fact that Spitfires 
had accompanied our bombers on their raids over France. 
Our pilots were reported to have said that the Spitfire was 
a better plane for the job than our own fighters, and here 
was the proof of it. Perhaps the new Spitfire will prove 
itself better in combat than anything we can produce. If so, 
more power to the British. The fact is, however, that the 
Spitfires were used to protect our bombers only because we 
had made a deal with England whereby we would get our 
bombers into action faster by using their excellent fighters 
as support pending the arrival of our own. When ours 
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arrive and are properly coordinated with the bomber flights 
we know we shall be able to make a much deeper sweep 
into the Continent with our fighter protection than the 
Spitfire can afford us. Our fighter will go just as high and 
we shall see how well it fights at the high altitudes. In 
tests against captured enemy planes it has performed better 
at 25,000 feet and over than anything we have so far met on 
the European front. Our high altitude fighter, and I am 
speaking particularly of the 2-engined P-38 now, will have 
at least as great firepower as the Spitfire, will climb and 
perform as high and it will for all practicable purposes go 
wherever the bomber goes, which the Spitfire having a very 
limited range and time in the air, cannot do. The P-47 
which is now in production, will, we think, also out-per- 
form and outfight any fighter that we know about at any 
altitude. 

Just before I came out here I attended a meeting at which 
reports on the very recent fighting in the Solomons and 
Milne Bay were given. I cannot relate the most recent 
victories to a particular type of plane; that is, whether the 
successes were achieved by P-40’s or P-39’s or to what ex- 
tent the carrier-based planes of the Navy were involved, but 
if we keep it up against the Japs at the rate we are going 
with our present equipment we should feel much encouraged 
about what we can do to them with the new planes that 
are shortly to be in action. 

There has also been some publicity to indicate that our 
heavy bombers are not well suited for serious work. The 
criticism here centers around the B-17, the Flying Fortress. 
In spite of the known perversity of some critics, it is diffi- 
cult to see how they can pick out that plane, in the light of 
our experience. 

North of the Solomons several B-17’s made contact with 
a portion of the Jap Fleet on August 24. Before the show 
was over they had placed four bombs on one large Jap 
carrier, five bombs on another believed to be a carrier or 
converted carrier and broke a large destroyer or light cruiser 
right in the middle so that it sank. They accomplished their 
mission and were attacked by Zeros coming back. ‘They 
knocked down 5 of them and probably two others. Two of 
our bombers were damaged by gunfire but they were not 
knocked down. ©Our planes are hit frequently but they con- 
tinue to function and they get home in shape to carry on 
again. I have heard no serious criticism of the B-24’s, the 
other four-motored plane which we are using in quantity. 
The chief accomplishments of the B-24 have been thus far 
in the Middle East. 

The B-17 was designed over 8 years ago,—with its present 
improvements it has already made a remarkable record. It 
is a great aeronautical achievement and we can be proud of 
it. Here is further record of some of its more recent mis- 
sions: 

On July 31, one B-17 flew over Wake Island on a photo- 
graphic. mission. It was attacked by 6 Zeros and all 6 were 
destroyed, and the B-17 got home with no casualties. 

On August 21, nine B-17’s started for a bombing mission 
over the Continent. On their way back they were inter- 
cepted by FW 190’s and ME 109’s off the Dutch Coast. 
For twenty-three minutes 25 German fighters attacked these 
bombers. Although unescorted by any fighter planes, we 
shot down at least two 190’s probably 4 more, and dam- 


_ aged 6 others, including two 109’s. And all our bombers 


came back home with the co-pilot of one plane killed and 
two of the engines of the same plane knocked out. Our 
B-17's have been in eight important daylight missions on 
the Continent and thus far all planes have come back. 
Just as many of you know that you can’t get a satisfactory 


all-round golf club or fishing rod, so you cannot get an all- 
round airplane; at least, you have difficulty in getting such 
a thing in bombers. 

The English bombers generally fly at somewhat lower 
speeds, are considerably less heavily armed but carry a sub- 
stantially greater bomb load. They fly, in the main, at night. 
If we can fly in the daytime with faster, longer-range planes 
and lighter loads, we may soon start round the clock bomb- 
ing which may give even the German people something to 
think about when they recall Goering’s promise that hostile 
bombers could not operate over German soil. 

There is another concomitant of a democracy at war 
which I wish we could avert and that is the habit of accept- 
ing each new and relatively painless method of procedure 
as the short cut to victory. It is natural, I suppose, to long 
for a cure-all to carry us to victory without the loss of men 
or relatively few men. It is not essential, perhaps, that we 
lose great bodies of men such as the Russians have lost in 
order to win the war but the palatable thought that by some 
shortcut method we are certain to win it if only the brass 
hats in Washington would not interfere is a very prevalent 
one. It will take more than cargo planes or even bombers 
to win this war. The great achievements of this war to 
date have been accomplished not through air power alone 
but through men, as of old, moving over the ground this 
time with planes and tanks helping them along. The great 
achievements have not been the bombing of London, Tokio 
or Berlin, but the march through France and the Low Coun- 
tries, the march down the Malay Peninsula and across the 
grain fields of the Ukraine and through the Balkans. Stalin- 
grad is today almost knocked out of existence by bombs but 
the strategic place on the map still holds out and so does 
Moscow because determined men still defend these places. 
Murmansk and Malta are bombed and bombed and still 
ships painfully work their way in. Rommel seems to be able 
to achieve remarkable success even though air superiority is 
with his enemies. We would be most negligent if we did 
not have a good fling at bringing Germany to her knees by 
the concentrated use of air power and we intend to give it 
a full test but we must also be prepared to go out, fight and 
occupy. Already we have outside the United States over a 
half million men and like the Bon Homme Richard we have 
not yet begun to fight. Some of us may cherish the thought 
that all we need to do is make many airplanes at very good 
wages and send them abroad with the loss of a relatively few 
courageous young men, preferably someone else’s young man 
to carry devastation to Japan and Germany but it is not apt 
to be so simple, or undisturbing to our present pursuits. 

One word more and then I am done. I’m not here to 
defend all that your wartime leaders have done in pre- 
paring this nation for war. Mistakes have been made, some 
in our air program, good as it is. To state a few—we were 
slow in building up a good dive-bomber or in realizing its 
possibilities although we were the first to show its use. We 
should have had more and better planes to sling torpedoes 
and we should have had more and better designed torpedoes 
for this type of work. As I look back on it, good as it is, 
our training could have been improved and made more varied. 
Many other things could have been done or started earlier 
than they were but good men make mistakes and frequently 
because of their mistakes they become more useful men. 
Your present Armed Forces are made up of human beings 
keenly aware of their terrific responsibilities—each mistake 
they make is not a scandal even though in wartime we must 
frequently pay dearly for it. 

You men are veterans and as such you are looked up to in 
your communities. As veterans on every field have always 
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done, you are expected to give balance and steadiness to the 
line. Civil populations will in many places be in greater 
danger than will many of our troops in the field. Never be- 
fore have our enemies sought so vigorously to destroy the 
strength and determination of the people at home, our con- 
fidence in ourselves and our willingness, if need be, to face 
all that the brave people of England and Russia have al- 
ready endured. 

We can be certain there are elements here stimulated 


frorn abroad who wish to shake our confidence and deter- 
mination. We cannot afford to make it easier for our ene- 
mies to operate by following headlong every suggestion that 
our weapons are faulty or that our plans overlook the easy 
way out. Your job as veterans is to give balance to the 
judgments of our communities and if you do that you will 
be again serving your country well. It is a less active role 
perhaps than you once played but it can help immeasurably 
in winning the war. 


The Communications Front 


STRATEGIES OF POLITICAL AND MORAL WARFARE 
By HAROLD D. LASSWELL, Director of War Communications Research, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., July 9, 1942 


give the free nations of the world and the oppressed 

minorities inside despotic states a common goal cap- 
able of uniting their wills for the achievement of a victori- 
ous peace. This is a war of ideas as well as planes and 
tanks and guns, and in the act of stating the four freedoms 
the President struck a mighty blow for humanity. He put 
into clear and resounding words the moral goal without 
which the sacrifice of blood and taxes makes no sense in 
this or any war. 

When you and I face death from the bombs of the enemy, 
when we look ahead to months and years of worry over the 
safety of our loved ones, when we renounce the comfort 
and variety of civilian standards for the scarcity and uni- 
formity of a war economy, when we close up businesses 
and cut short professional careers, there is but one question 
that must be answered with transparent sincerity, and that 
is: Is it worth while? 

The coming of war does not immediately make of this an 
agonizing issue for everyone. Thousands of impetuous youth 
are swept by the prospect of glorious adventure, of emanci- 
pation from home and school; they welcome the thrill and 
passion of combat; they eagerly volunteer to carry the flag 
to the ends of the earth; they are the intrepid stuff of which 
heroes are made. Thousands of husbands and fathers, humili- 
ated by years of adversity in field or factory or office or 
street, secretly ashamed of the figure they cut before wife 
and child, leap at the tocsin of war in the hope of a fresh 
start in life. These men do not challenge the call to war 
and insist that war be justified in terms of the future dig- 
nity of man; to them it is self-evident that war contributes 
to human dignity here and now, since their own humanity 
is vindicated by the call of the nation to serve in a year of 
peril. The nation may have neglected them in periods 
of economic dislocation; yet there is a native self-respect 
that answers with alacrity to the opportunity of justifying 
their existence. 

If at first the young and the frustrated do not plague 
themselves or anybody else with questions of right and 
wrong, nor search for the larger meaning of the struggle, 
these issues do not lie forever dormant. As war gains mo- 
mentum and days lengthen into months and months stretch 
into years, as the ebb and flow of battle and boredom sweeps 
over their lives, there comes eventually to mind and tongue 
the crucial question: Is it worth while? What am I fight- 
ing for? Can I get more of what I want for myself and 
my loved ones by fighting on, or by giving in, or by revolt- 
ing against the present rulers of society? 


Te four freedoms announced by President Roosevelt 


Those are the days that genuinely try men’s souls, days 
when faith counts, when fervent belief in the validity of the 
aim sustains the will to fight, when reasonable expectation 
of ultimate success makes it possible to stride through horror 
to glory. And now is the moment to prepare for the days 
of trial. Now is the time to communicate a view of the 
world and a sense of destiny to the mobilizing millions in 
front and behind the lines. 

This is the fundamental task of the communications front 
of the free peoples, the front on which they hold many 
trumps in their battle against despotism. After the first 
shock of enemy aggression has been withstood, free peoples 
can leap into the battle of the mind with energy and deter- 
mination. When the President spoke of freedom from fear, 
freedom from want, freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
he was giving tongue to no idle rhetorical devices; he was 
putting into appropriate and timely language aspirations of 
every friend of man. He was the spokesman of the most 
remarkable movement in the whole history of man on this 
planet, a movement of self-discovery, a movement by which 
the members of the human species have begun to think of the 
species in its entirety, and to realize that every human 
being is entitled to the basic deference that each one gives 
himself. 

In this colossal enlargement of the zone of loyal indenti- 
fication, we who live in the Western World owe the most 
to Christianity. It was Christianity that. tutored us to see 
in each and every one a soul equal to any other in the sight 
of God. This is the source of the striking power of the 
ideals of freedom. These ideals are not the pretensions of 
a slivver of humanity, self-inflated by archaic mythology, 
eager to prey on the whole body of mankind. The aims 
of free and united peoples go. direct to the core of self- 
respecting man, regardless of religion, race or social origin. 
We do not flaunt the arrogant extravagances of a syndicate 
of Aryans of dubious authenticity; we do not boast of the 
awful majesty of a recently rejuvenated tribal Wotan; 
we do not expurgate the Jews from the Old Testament, 
expel Christianity from the New, or purge religion from the 
Bible as a whole. On the contrary: We address the peoples 
who have suddenly been deprived of voice in the affairs of 
man by the momentary might of the German-Japanese Al- 
liance. We address the men and women of Austria, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia; of Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, France; of Jugoslavia, Greece; and we do not for- 
get the coastal peoples of China or the inhabitants of the 
enslaved islands of the sea. Nor do we overlook the people 
of Germany and Italy, or middle Europe. We bespeak free- 
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dom of worship for Protestant, Catholic, Jew, Buddhist, 
and Mohammedan alike. It is no part of our policy to hold 
millions of Catholics or of any other religion in hostage, 
as do the Nazis in the hope of bringing pressure to bear on 
the devout citizens of North and South America. 

We are determined to annihilate the regimes that pervert 
the people; but we will not annihilate the people. Make no 
mistake about it. We will see to it that the leaders who have 
goaded their peoples to war will bear conspicuous responsi- 
bility for defeat. In the First World War we failed to put 
the odium of defeat squarely on the shoulders of the gen- 
erals and the landlords who ran the war for Germany and 
who hoped to gain from victory. Look back at the facts. 
The top command in Germany knew, at least after October, 
1918, that Germany had lost the war. They knew that the 
armies and the civilians whom they had ordered about for 
four long years were at the end of their endurance; they 
knew it far better than the Allies. They could not deny the 
loss of the war. But they could deny that they had been 
conquered. The armies of the Allies did not occupy the 
soil of Germany. As Alfred Vagts, an- American historian 
of German origin, puts it: “Was the army not still far within 
the enemy country? Was not the Reich free from foreign 
soldiers? Was not the retreat orderly? Was welcome not 
offered by civilians in the rear? Were the soldiers not 
greeted at the Brandenburg Gate as our ‘heroes unbeaten in 
the field’?” The German Supreme Command did its best 
to stay out of sight in those days of disaster. “No member of 
it was on the Armistice Commission; no general was leader 
among the group sent to the Allies with a white flag, and 
those officers who had to go along soon tried to free them- 
selves from all connection with the necessary act of humili- 
ation. For the service to the beaten army which he assumed 
with the confidence of a hopeful patriot, Erzberger (a Catho- 
lic from the South of Germany) was killed some years after- 
wards by soldier assassins.” As a result the army and the 
landlords were able to build up the legend of a “‘stab in the 
back”’ as a means of exculpating themselves from the blame 
of losing the war. They projected their responsibility upon 
civilian elements, often the very elements upon whose internal 
prestige in Germany the Allies must depend to create a 
sounder plan of life in Germany and in the world. 

There must be no doubt in the minds of the German 
people, or of any other people, that Axis leaders brought 
them to disaster. Not in the spirit of vengeance but in the 
interest of prevention, the Germans must put the onus of 
blame upon their internal exploiters. We can say now to 
the German people, and in the future, that we are not sure 
how long we can keep alive this rational distinction between 
the leaders and the people as a whole. Every day, every 
month, every year that the rank-and-file German lends sup- 
port to his present leadership, he endangers himself by re- 
ducing the influence of his friends abroad, friends who desire 
to cooperate with a new set of German leaders, closer to 
the humanity of the common man, when the purge of war 
has swept him free of certain illusions. 

Yes, the German people must know that they will be 
defeated, and they must know when they are defeated. They 
must put the blame where it belongs, which is upon the 
militarists, imperialists, party politicians and party gang- 
sters in whom they have mistakenly put their faith. They 
must support leaders who desire to cooperate with, and ulti- 
mately to join, the free and united nations. Every German 
who hates the blood purge of his people by his present 
leaders must store up in his mind the name of the Nazi 
politicians, the Prussian Junkers, the industrialist profiteers, 
who fastened the chains on him; there must be a day of 
reckoning. 


In the four freedoms of President Roosevelt we find 
besides the traditional liberties of civil life full recognition 
of the fundamental importance of economic processes. The 
four freedoms are freedom to live, work, speak, worship: 
freedom to live is freedom from fear; freedom to work is 
freedom from want, freedom from economic insecurity. 
Experience has taught us that the machine must be con- 
quered in the interest of human need and human dignity. 
Or, to speak more accurately, we must conquer man’s habits 
of running the machine, if industrial society is to be com- 
patible with justice. 

We take pride in the ingenuity that has brought the 
machine to its present imposing pitch of development. Yet 
we are appalled at the backwardness of man in adapting 
his own habits to the control of the robot that he has called 
into being. Like the sorcerer’s apprentice, we have set the 
gadgets to work, but we have not controlled them once they 
get in the groove. This is the story we know so well of 
prosperity and collapse—of millions of men and women sud- 
denly thrown out of jobs. Every time we throw a man out 
of a factory or a business or a profession, we do more than 
deprive him of his daily bread. (We may make that up by 
hand-outs.) We throw him out of self-respect. We stigma- 
tize him as “unemployed”, as a useless member of society. 
I submit that we cannot afford to allow ourselves the sadistic 
luxury of subjecting millions of our fellow men to collective 
privation and to the indignity of joblessness. Freedom to 
work means not only job security, but security on a respected 
job. 

By emphasizing economic processes we can avoid one of 
the grave errors of the last war, when we allowed too much 
popular hope to be attached to treaties, covenants, courts 
and arbitrations. Quite properly we strove to attain a legal 
order; but we negligently failed to consider what it takes 
to make or break a legal institution. The legal order of any 
society — region-wide, nation-wide, world-wide — expresses 
the assumptions and the sentiments of that society. All are 
deeply rooted in daily experience, and the stuff of experi- 
ence is molded by the division of labor in production and 
by the methods of distributing goods and other values. With- 
out a unified social structure, there can be no abiding unity 
of law. If we strive for a world legal order, we must work 
for a world social order. 

Can we clarify as part of our communications policy the 
nature of the social order that sustains freedom? In our 
centuries of experience with the fundamentals of a free 
society it is doubtful if we have surpassed the insight first 
put into words by Euripides, who, in anticipation of Plato, 
said that the middle classes “save states” that are imperilled 
by greedy rich and envious poor. That is to say, democracy 
depends upon a social structure balanced in respect of 
income. And more: Freedom depends upon the general prin- 
ciple of balance, upon a balance of executive and legislative 
authority, of geographical and functional energies, of po- 
litical parties, of fact and comment in the channels of com- 
munication. As champions of freedom we stand for the 
principle of balance versus predominance, of flexibility versus 
regimentation. 

We know that one of the most serious obstacles in fight- 
ing and winning wars for freedom is scepticism that the 
preacher of freedom is genuinely in earnest about it. The 
advocate does not always practice what he preaches. Or he 
has a scalawag in his immediate family. How can we arouse 
confidence in our good faith? I reply: By the strategy of 
candor. We can be honest about our shortcomings; we can 
also be honestly proud of our achievements. Democracies 
always know the worst about themselves. They know about 
their own confusion, indecision, selfishness, and dullness. At 
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the same time they, and we, know how to set against our 
imperfections the saga of how millions of human beings, 
drawn from every quarter of the globe, have escaped from 
the encumbering castes of the old world, and created a more 
virile and equitable existence than the world has even seen. 

We know that we have not fallen victim to the vicious 
quietism in the presence of Evil that has stultified the Ger- 
man people, and rendered them easy prey to destructive 
elements. A historian, Saul K. Padover, not long ago called 
attention to the fact that for a thousand years only one 
secular ruler of the Germans—oppressor or not—was assassi- 
nated. Now we know entirely too much about the record of 
the Germans to imagine that they suffer from some special 
queasiness about the shedding of blood. No; there is a 
moral deficiency in the German tradition that disposes them 
to the shedding, not of the blood of tyrants, but of the 
enemies of tyranny. This defect is not part of their germ 
plasm. It is part of the authoritarian way of life that has 
not been overcome by the constructive elements in German 
society during the brief and fitful years of the efforts of 
modern Germany to reach up to the political standards of 
the West. The Germans have repeatedly dishonored them- 
selves by timidity in the presence of aggressive Evil. They 
have developed the custom of succumbing to Evil with 
little more than an inner, subjective grumble that scarcely 
inspires them to smack down the Devil. From the German 
people, cradled in moral defeatism, we can expect little until 
their social structure has been changed, until a thorough- 
going redirection of their systems of education have strength- 
ened the dynamic qualities of the people and allowed them 
to attain a level of positive morality. 

There are anachronistic survivals in Germany that per- 
petuate this moral defect of German culture. The recon- 
struction of Germany calls for the elimination of the caste 
of Prussian landlords who have exploited the entire Ger- 
man population as a means of protecting their special inter- 
ests. They, far more than Hitler, have driven their knives 
into the vitals of the German people. The most recent be- 
trayal was the sinister deal by which they pulled down the 
coalition of parties in Germany that stood out against the 
Nazi Party. The landlords of Prussia had stolen government 
money intended for the needy of the East. Horrified at the 
prospect of public exposure, they turned against the govern- 
ment of the day and let in the Nazis. No group in the long 
history of aristocratic selfishness has exhibited a sorrier record 
of class politics than the Junkers of Prussia. Such a class 
must not and shall not live to pervert Germany and infect 
Europe. We can cooperate with the healthy elements of the 
German countryside, and the German towns and cities, to 
put down this festering menace. There is no place for the 
Prussian Junker or his class militarism, whether disguised 
behind the imperial eagle or the double cross. 

We do keep self-criticism alive among ourselves. And we 
can work with, and even respect, partners who keep alive 
the ideal of freedom, although they resemble us in falling 
short of practical perfection. We can work with the Rus- 
sians; they have never abandoned the ideology of democracy. 
Regardless of war and revolution the leaders of Russian 
thought and policy have kept alive the promise of a day 
when a socialist society would include a democratic shar- 
ing of power. Our scorn is directed at anyone who aban- 
dons faith in the common man. We hold in contempt ideolo- 
gists of the Nazi stamp who speak of the mystic body of 
the Aryan people, though they never dream of entrusting 
them with the instruments of actual power. Nazi profes- 
sions of identity, even with the Aryans, is a fraud and a 
sham. Their brand of mystical democracy is not democracy 
at all, but a swindle. To expose an anti-democrat all you 


have to do is to find out if he gives the peoples in whose 
name he speaks an opportunity to name their spokesman. 
Instrumental democracy—and this is the only full democracy 
— is not part of the equipment of the regime that now runs 
Germany. 

In the last war we were not in error in struggling to 
“make the world safe for democracy.”’ Our mistake was in 
allowing too many people to interpret this phase as a promise 
of miraculous transformation in cataclysm. Today we guard 
against any simple-minded dichotomy of the “either-or”’ 
variety. Ours is a world of “more or less.”” We are working 
for a plurality of freedoms, adapted to the needs of the time; 
we strive toward more and more of what is good; we tolerate 
less and less of what is bad. True, heaven is our destina- 
tion and perfection is our goal; but there are many sta- 
tions in between. 

Confidence in our good faith can be fortified by advance 
planning of the peace, as well as by candid self-criticism 
(and self-praise). Following the lead of the President, 
Henry A. Wallace and Sumner Welles have carried the 
discussion of our aims toward the specifics of method. It is 
to be hoped that the United Nations will soon create a 
Cdmmission on Production and a Commission on Relief to 
study questions connected with demobilization and recon- 
struction. Luckily the problems of operating a machine econ- 
omy have been greatly clarified by the trials through which 
our economy has passed in recent wars. There was a time 
when minds were struck between the smug speculations of 
conventional economics, and the truculent predestinarianism 
of Marxists. Today that paralyzing dichotomy has broken 
down. It is respectable for economists likes Keynes in Brit- 
ain and Hansen in the United States to propose a whole 
armory of new devices for the running of a machine society, 
and for preserving a vigorous sector dominated by pvivate 
enterprise. A new vigor has come into our thinking about 
the rules of balance appropriate to the machine age. Organ- 
ized business, labor and agriculture are conducting inde- 
pendent inquiries in the hope of clarifying the policies appro- 
priate to a free economy and a free society. Out of this hope- 
ful ferment can come a rejuvenated science and practice of 
democracy. 

The Commissions just proposed will indicate that Amer- 
ica does not intend to walk out on the peace. Already the 
influential leaders of American parties have put themselves 
on record in favor of following through. I do not need to 
remind you of the tragic end of the last war, of the con- 
cessions reluctantly given by President Wilson in the hope 
of saving an instrument of permanent rehabilitation, and of 
how even this instrument was struck from his hand and 
from that of his successors. Today we believe in the positive 
and permanent role of America in the world. The tradition 
of Woodrow Wilson is not dead. I freely predict that the 
figure of Wilson, so long cast in shadow, will rise once more 
to commanding eminence. Woodrow Wilson has never died 
in the hearts of many of the nameless millions of mankind. 
He is revered as a prophet and liberator of man. Let us 
remind ourselves that the enemy number one of the reaction- 
aries of Germany, whether Prussian Junker or Nazi par- 
venue, has not been Lloyd George or Clemenceau or even 
Winston Churchill. The name upon which obloquy has 
been heaped, the man whose memory is desecrated wherever 
German influence runs, is Woodrow Wilson. 

It is sound political sense for the forces of reaction to 
single out this man as their principal enemy. They sense in 
this austere champion of individuality the gigantic power of 
a great prophetic figure. In vilifying Wilson they try to 
make it impossible for constructive spirits among their own 
people to reach beyond the prison house of a Nazi garrison, 
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and to join with the free peoples of this, and every land, in 
a joint action for a world fit to live in. Whenever an Amer- 
ican statesman gains such enemies, we are proud to do him 
honor. Such a man is Woodrow Wilson. His name will 
blaze again. 

We cannot hope for great success until the common man 
understands the social, and particularly the economic, proces- 
ses that bind us together. Commissions of relief or produc- 
tion may lead nowhere unless they can count upon a realistic 
public opinion to support their recommendations. In the past 
our communications policy has fallen down on one of the 
biggest parts of its job. We have not shared with the com- 
mon man a dependable account of how our system works. 

Every job connected with the war suffers from our past 
failure to make proper use of the superb instruments of 
communication that have so long been at our disposal. Con- 
sider for a moment the task of avoiding inflation. How 
many of our fellow citizens have a working idea of the 
mechanics of goods and prices? Obviously not many of us 
have clear ideas about the flow of goods and dollars. Too 
many among us suffer from intellectual defeatism when- 
ever we hear about bank clearings, bank credit, bank de- 
posits, retail and wholesale price levels and the rest. Under 
these conditions it is tempting for those who direct our com- 
munications policy to rely upon propaganda rather than in- 
struction in enlisting the aid of the public. If the propa- 
ganda alternative is chosen, the needs of the government are 
divided into specific campaigns, and each campaign is con- 
ducted by invoking the same set of key symbols, like patriot- 
ism, duty, anti-Hitlerism. Substantially the same symbols 
do duty in a campaign to buy bonds, to reduce expenditures 
by a fixed percentage, to attack union demands for better 
wages, or business and agricultural demands for better price 
ceilings. Each separate campaign is part of a united whole 
that must be harmonized if our national production line 
is to operate to full capacity. No doubt the reserves of 
patriotism in America will float each of these drives sep- 
arately. But this policy has its dangers. Unless there is some 
realism in the public’s conception of economic life, we are 
always open to the threat of demagogic agitators, who prom- 
ise the moon for a sixpence and a vote, and who insinuate 
that our troubles come from the conspiracies of the sinister 
blues, greens or purples among us. When the frustrations of 
a long and bloody conflict accumulate, critiques of reality 
begin to fail. One reserve against this day is a genuine 
public picture of economic reality, nourished by instruction, 
not propaganda. 

There is no need of making a dark mystery about how 
things are done in a modern economy. It is entirely possible 
to show the procedures that have been used to galvanize our 
factories into full production. Private and public channels 
of investment have been jointly used; no doubt we have a 
valuable clue to the means by which peace-time emergencies 
can be met. We can contemplate the effect of different eco- 
nomic policies upon the post-war future of our country. 
While we are in the full tide of eagerness to serve, we can 
conduct a genuine crusade against the economic illiteracy 
of the common man and the exoticism of the specialist, ab- 
sorbed in his particular dialect. A sound communications 
policy will close the gap between the common man of Amer- 
ica and the common man of social science; and war is the 
time to do it. 

Success in policy calls for unity; but disunity is an initial 
weakness of democracies at war. In the early stages of a 
triumphant lunge, despotisms can perform wonders of timing 
and planning, adjusting their communications front to the 
needs of total policy on all the other fronts of modern war— 
military, economic, diplomatic. As Hitler remarked, “The 


place of an artillery barrage as a preparation for an infantry 
attack will in she future be taken by revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Its task is to break down the enemy psychologically 
before the armies begin to function at all.” We know that, 
though the details of the psychological warfare practiced by 
the Nazis are not new, these details have been treated for 
the first time as a fundamental part of military planning. 
They are thought out with the same meticulous care that 
has characterized German military campaigns since the Gen- 
eral Staff came into its own. Even as Germany perfected 
the British tank, the American dive bomber, the Russian 
parachutist, the Germans have taken over and synchronized 
the experimental animal psychology of Russia, the functional 
psychiatry of Austria, the psycho-technics of industrial Amer- 
ica. They have drawn on the whole repertory of modern 
historical and social sciences, weaving into the network of 
war preparation specialized exponents of every modern 
discipline. 

The channel for communicating material originating in 
Germany is first and foremost a small nucleus of Reich 
Germans, who are sent to operate in every country; next, a 
larger nucleus of local inhabitants of German origin; next 
a ring of purely local citizens; next additional nuclei of Axis 
and Axis-friendly nationals and ex-nationals. The network 
of organizations is fed by radio broadcasts, an instrument 
developed since the First World War. Films and publica- 
tions round out the media web. All apparatus is admin- 
istered with full awareness of the social structure, tradi- 
tions, and interests of each country and every group. The 
dominating strategic plan is to divide and conquer; at the 
same time, positive allies are drawn into the Nazi dream of 
world dominion. Their is nothing merely sentimental about 
the bait that the Nazis hold out to their prospective confed- 
erates. They resort to exactly the same approach that car- 
ried them to power in Germany. Nearly every element of 
the German people was tempted by the picture of a preferred 
place in the triumphal chariot of an all-conquering syndicate 
of Aryans, a syndicate drawing raw materials from every- 
where, and enriching every manual worker, every white 
collar worker, every tiny shopkeeper, manufacturer and pro- 
fessional man, every member of Aryans, Incorporated. The 
Nazis do not neglect the appeal to interest to supplement the 
appeal to sentiment. Everywhere they hope to gain support 
by letting a few local people in on the ground floor of their 
vast imperial design. This hard-headed appeal to private 
advantage has been somewhat cast in the shadow by the 
terror tactics during actual crises of invasion, when the en- 
tire-Axis network is tuned to the induction of panic. 

Formidable as this strategy is, devastating as it was in 
France, we know that it did not shatter England, or dent 
Russia. And we know that despotism carries seeds of destruc- 
tion within itself, seeds that sprout in frustration and dis- 
illusion. Under continual stress the delicate timing and 
long-range planning of the early days of victorious despot- 
ism fade away. 

The policy of a free society depends upon a growing con- 
census about reality. We are trained to put ideas about the 
nature of reality to the test of self-interest, not because we 
are anti-social, but because we have been trained to look 
after ourselves. Our individual interest does include har- 
monious cooperation with others; but our tradition is to look 
before we leap into collective arrangements. Once we have 
become convinced of their necessity, we can put our shoulders 
to the wheel. We can be counted upon for dogged per- 
sistence through initial defeat to ultimate victory. Democ- 
racy is tough and enduring, even though at first deliberate 
and divided. 


Unity always depends upon consent, and this is a peculi- 
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arly subtle and dangerous process in war. During war the 
executive arm of the government must take control of most 
of the factual information on the basis of which an intelli- 
gent opinion can be formed on public policy. The nation is 
bound to be more or less in the dark about the external and 
internal state of the war effort. 

That there are dangers connected with this control of 
facts by the executive branch of the government is obvious. 
Quite apart from the good intentions and the amiable char- 
acter of any given executive, we know that all who exercise 
power are loath to give their critics a leg to stand on. Luck- 
ily we have loyal friends of democratic outspokenness in high 
places; but we would be unmindful of the frailities of human 
nature, and untrue to the institutions of democratic gov- 
ernment, if we were to leave our eyes and ears at the un- 
questioned disposition of the executive. Only the Congress 
of the United States has the authority to get at the true 
facts, to conduct the investigations necessary to learn about 
the conduct of the war. Already certain committees, notably 
the Truman Committee, have contributed to the war effort 
of the nation by calling attention to abuses that needed to 
be corrected in order to mobilize the productive power of the 
nation. Yet the possibilities of abuse are sadly evident to 
everyone familiar with the history of our country ; we remem- 
ber only the unfortunate consequences of an over-interfering 
legislature in the early and later crises of our country. We 
need, not a committee on the general conduct of the war, 
but an unceasing series of factual inquiries by Congress on 
specific phases of the war. 

It is to the Congress that we must look to safeguard the 
practice of balanced public discussion. If ever criticism of 
our government dwindles to nearly zero in the public chan- 
nels of communication, you may be sure that freedom is in 
danger of dying from asphyxiation. We must rely upon the 
Senate and the House to provide an outlet for news and 
comment ample enough to keep a healthy gripe going in this 
country. The tendency of censorship to hang a black cur- 
tain over more and more of the public stage is already mani- 
festing itself. At first we were told that the censors were 
to keep useful military information from the enemy. The 
other day a new code of regulations clamped down on news 
of diplomatic negotiations. 

In all matters pertaining to communication a fundamental 
rule of balance must be applied. We cannot tolerate the 


heaping up of news and comment that is merely hostile to 
the government. This is playing Hitler’s game with a ven- 
geance. He attempts to divide America by undermining pub- 
lic confidence in the integrity and competence of the leaders 
of our democracy, hence destroying our faith in the institu- 
tions of popular government themselves. Fortunately we 
know how to find out the Axis line, and we can keep on the 
alert for the outcropping of Axis themes in the channels of 
public communication. Often this paralleling of the Axis 
line is unwitting, and will be changed when disclosure is 
made of the facts. This, too, is one of the services that can 
be performed by Congress as a supplement to executive 
agencies like the Department of Justice or the Office of War 
Information. 

In the end we rely upon the personal integrity and reason- 
ableness of our officials in the executive and legislative 
branches. With mutual forebearance we can hope to avoid 
some of those clashes that created ill will in the last war, 
when one of our officials, harried by certain legislators, ex- 
claimed in a moment of exasperation, ‘““The heavens may 
fall, the earth may be consumed, but the right of a Congress- 
man to lie and defame remains inviolate.” In the struggle 
for facts, we must depend upon the Congress to sustain the 
civilian agencies in their traditional joust with the secretive 
tendencies of so many members of the armed services. 

The broad lines of our communications policy have been 
masterfully laid down by President Roosevelt in the four 
freedoms speech. Freedom to live, work, speak, worship; 
each freedom comes from the past and present struggle of 
man to think and find his way to the practical realization 
of human dignity. There is nothing ephemeral about these 
aims. They are not merely war aims, improvised to meet a 
passing emergency; neither are they peace aims, unsuited to 
war. They are policy aims, equally appropriate as war 
policy and peace policy. The task of the communications 
front is to weave these overmastering objectives into the 
fabric of daily life, to bring dazzling abstractions into the 
range of daily experience, to integrate our communications 
policy with military, economic and diplomatic fronts. We 
are fit for freedom when we practice respect for ourselves 
and others, when we clarify the factors upon which human 
dignity depends, and when we are willing to devote our 
money, our minds, and our lives to the cause,—to the cause 
of freedom to live, work, speak, and worship. 


After the Price of War, the Price of Peace 


SOVEREIGNTY IS WHAT WE MAKE IT 
By ROBERT M. MaclIVER, Department of Sociology, Columbia University 
Delivered at Third Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, New York City, August 29, 1942 


O we want an enduring peace? Then we must be 
willing to pay the price. The price of victory does 
not cover the price of peace. Peace too must be 

won, and it would indeed be strange if so precious an 
achievement, unlike any other human achievement, fell with- 
out price into our hands. The winning of peace makes cer- 
tain clear demands upon us. Are we prepared to meet them? 
We pay millions of lives and billions of dollars and count- 
less tears for the chance of victory. Shall we offer nothing 
for the one great good that this victory makes possible, 
an abiding peace? 

There are those who are ignorant of the price and those 
who are unwilling to pay it. There are the selfish ones who 
peer at their own narrow interests and will not raise their 


eyes, no matter what portents are in the sky. There are in- 
tolerant ones who make their group or their nation the 
standard of humanity. There are the embittered ones who 
have suffered grievously in the war and cry for what they 
believe is justice. There are the stupid ones who cannot 
think beyond the old traditions, or the old catchwords. 
These reactionaries are unwittingly the greatest enemies of 
peace. For a genuine peace, so far from being passivity is a 
revolutionary thing. A war like this latest war is a rev- 
elation of the need for a revolutionary change. Somewhere, 
in the ordering of human affairs, there was profound fault 
to cause so dreadful a catastrophe. The problem of peace 
is to discover where it lay and to remove it. Any other 
peace will be merely a longer armistice. But we cannot find 
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and we cannot remove so profound a fault if we persist in 
certain old attitudes, in certain old notions and valuations 
that have hitherto governed a great sector of human re- 
lations. 

Peace has, first and foremost, what for want of a better 
name we shall call a psychological price. Since peace means 
a reconstruction of the relations between men as organized 
in states, it means also a reformation of the attitudes of men. 
The mentality of war-making is a precise opposite of the 
mentality of peace-making. War is division, peace is the 
healing of division. War is reciprocal destruction, peace is 
reciprocal construction. War is nation against nation, peace 
is nation joined with nation. Peace is the opposite of these 
things if it is genuine peace, if it is peace just as truly as war 
is war. 

If we want this peace we must heal division. If we want 
peace we must join with other nations in peace, with enemtes 
no less than with allies. Here is where the psychological 
price is demanded. Already, if they read these words, there 
are those who are saying: “This man is tender to our 
enemies. He is on their side. He is dangerous.” Those who 
say so show that they are unwilling to pay the psychological 
price of peace. When we plan for peace we must abandon 
sides. We must think of the whole. If we want an abiding 
peace we must think in the terms of peace, no longer nation 
against nation, but nation joined with nation. 

It is, if you care to put it so, a scientific problem. Assum- 
ing that an abiding peace is our goal we ask, simply and 
squarely: under what conditions can it be attained? Since 
such a peace requires the cooperative activity of states, 
whether they have been our friends of our enemies, we ask 
again: under what conditions can we secure this coopera- 
tion? ‘To answer this question we must consider, among 
other things, how the peoples of the defeated countries will 
react to the terms we impose. Now one of the commonest 
difficulties in the way of our ordinary human relations is 
our inability to put ourselves in the place of others, to under- 
stand how our behaving affects their behaving. We look 
mainly at one side of the relation, our own. This difficulty 
is intensified when the other party is regarded as alien to 
us, and is greatest of all when the other party is or has been 
our enemy. 

So in making a peace with a defeated nation the victors 
are most apt to disregard its needs, to brand it with in- 
feriority, to subjugate it, to humiliate it. They do not ask: 
what effect will this have on the peace we make? They do 
not seek to understand the feelings of the humiliated people. 
They do not realize that after all the humiliated people are 
men and women just like the rest of us, and that they will 
react to such humiliation as we too would react. It is the 
old lesson that Shakespeare put into the mouth of Shylock 
in The Merchant of Venice when Shylock turned the tables 
and said: “l am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a 
Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? 
Fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, sub- 
ject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian 
is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do 
we not laugh? If you poison us, do we not die? And if 
you wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are like you 
in the rest, we will resemble you in that.” In the affairs of 
nations there is also this vicious circle of injury and re- 
venge that can be broken only when we have the intelligence 
to make a genuine peace. 

To make it we must understand how the ‘other parties 
to the peace will react to it, not immediately but in the longer 
future. The best way to do so is to ask how we ourselves 


would react to similar conditions. To many men the very 
idea of being treated as they would treat their defeated 
enemies is simply unthinkable. They evade the thinking of 
it by talk about treating the enemy as the enemy deserves. 
We may answer again in the words of the great writer who 
understood the hearts of men. “Use every man after his 
desert, and who should ’scape whipping.” Who can judge 
what a people deserves? Such talk conceals our unwilling- 
ness to face the true problems of peace. It is the childishness 
of group egoism. 

In saying so we are not minimizing or glossing over the 
intolerable wrongs that our main enemy in this war has 
committed. We have unutterable loathing for the barbarous 
doctrines he has proclaimed and for the brutal manner in 
which he has enforced them. We deal with that subject in 
its proper place. Here the point is that in the making of 
this peace we have to face tremendous alternatives, and we 
must choose between them. After two world wars, devas- 
tating beyond previous experience, the opportunity is ap- 
proaching when we can build at last an enduring peace. 
Shall we or shall we not seize the opportunity ? 

First we must set our attitudes right. It is simply 
a question of common sense. It is not utopian; it is im- 
mensely practical. War has become too deadly and too 
disruptive to be borne. Most men fear it and hate it. But 
many have short-sighted thoughts about the thing they fear 
and hate. They think, for example, that if the enemy is 
properly punished, if he is disarmed and rendered power- 
less, then we shall be at last secure. They do not reckon 
with human nature—and the peace of 1919 has taught them 
nothing. 

If you want an abiding peace you must be ready to curb 
revenge and hate. If you want an abiding peace, you must 
not set up conditions that the vanquished nations will bit- 
terly resent for generations to come. If you want an abiding 
peace you must put the welfare of the whole above the im- 
mediate advantage of the part. 

These conditions are surely obvious to any one who re- 
flects on the subject. Unfortunately it is a subject on which 
people have not been taught to reflect. What stands in the 
way of reflection is the simple ethnocentric character of 
national sentiment. Men are suffered with the sense o* the 
superiority and prestige of their own nation—which would 
be all very well were it not that it betrays them into foolish 
notions about other nations. We display too often the 
attitude of the small boy who believes that nobody else’s 
father is so strong and brave as his. If we win, it is be- 
cause we are finer fellows; if we lose it is because of the 
treachery of the enemy or because of his overpowering num- 
bers or because our own leaders have betrayed us. If we 
win we thank God and exalt ourselves; if we lose we do 
not mention God but we put the blame on scapegoats. So 
Hitler did after the First World War. So after the vic- 
tories of the Second he exclaimed: “The deeds of our 
soldiers will go down in history as the most glorious victory 
of all time. In humility we thank God for this blessing.” 
Hitler has the small-boy attitude in its extremest measure. 
Most of us have it in some measure, if without the ruthless 
and consuming fury of the German dictator. 

Now any statesman of intelligence, if he is negotiating a 
peace, must reckon with this ethnocentric emotion. He must 
ask how it will respond to this or that treatment. It is very 
powerful, endlessly persistent, rooted in the depths of human 
nature. This is because it conveys the sentiment of com- 
munity, because it is an expression of the social instinct it- 
self. So when we insult or humiliate or suppress it, there 
is a terrific reaction. In the making of peace we must be- 
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ware of offending it. Treat as you will the misguided 
priests and the lying prophets of the tribal God, so long 
as you leave standing the ancient altars of the tribe. 

And when it is our lot to make the peace we must not 
let our ethnocentrism blind us either to the needs or to the 
reactions of other peoples. ‘The new peace must be built 
on the equality of all peoples before the new law, the law 
of nations. The pride and prejudice we have displayed 
towards peoples of other color, must be controlled, if we 
haven’t the courage and the wisdom to abandon it alto- 
gether. We must realize, among other things, that the 
peoples of the Orient must become as free and undominated 
as the peoples of the West. For our own self-interest we 
must realize it, for they vastly outnumber us, and if we 
treat them otherwise they will soon learn, if they have not 
learned already, to “better the instruction.” 

In this connection it is well to remember two further 
points concerning the sense of community, especially as it 
finds expression in national sentiment. The first is that 
though men make great sacrifices for the sake of it the sense 
of community is no pure altruistic self-effacing emotion. It 
is still “human, all too human.” Men are very ingenious in 
identifying their particular interests with the cause of their 
community. When their own interests change they are too 
apt to discover that the good of the nation has changed in 
the same direction. A tragic instance was the manner in which 
many of the politicians of France and many of its large in- 
dustrialists changed their attitude after the debacle of 1940 
and embraced a program of cooperation with the Nazis to 
save their patrimonies and their skins. This instance leads 
up to the second point. The face of national sentiment that 
is turned toward other nations is peculiarly changeful. It 
can change overnight from detestation to administration, or 
vice-versa. The appraisal is always relative, never intrinsic. 
Illustrations are hardly necessary—there have been so many 
in recent times. Witness the various reversals of sentiment 
that have occurred with respect to Russia or the various 
changes of popular French sentiment with respect to Great 
Britain. 

The reason we have dwelt on these two points is to show 
that there is no insuperable difficulty in the adaptation of 
national sentiment to changing conditions and changing 
needs. Show people the. necessity, bring home to them the 
fact that to win an enduring peace they must change certain 
attitudes and renounce others—then they will pay the psy- 
chological price. 

Perhaps in the last resort the only price is the psychologi- 
cal one. The economic benefits of assured peace are so great 
and so universal, as against the staggering costs of war, that 
probably even the munition makers, turning to other prod- 
ucts instead, would profit by it. And certainly if there are 
special interests that fatten on war, we cannot regard the 
ending of that state of things as a price of peace, but rather 
as in itself a most desirable goal. It would indeed be ridicu- 
lous to think that the people as a whole pay any economic 
price for peace. But there is another kind of price that re- 
mains to be considered. We may call it the political price, 
though as we investigate it we shall see that here too the 
exaction is solely psychological, that what is required of us 
is again a certain change of attitude, a correction of an 
illusory tradition, rather than any more tangible costs. 

There is an old notion concerning the nature of sov- 
ereignty that stands in the way. If we are to have an en- 
during peace we cannot allow every state, or any state, to 
act as though it were independent and absolute in determin- 
ing its relation to other states. 

At a certain stage in the history of Western civilization, 


particularly in the sixteenth century, a group of legalist 
thinkers developed the notion of sovereignty, though its or- 
igins go further back. In the sixteenth century it was de- 
veloped to serve a particular purpose. It was a way of 
asserting the need for centralized authority in the transition 
from feudalism to the national state. It served that purpose 
and that purpose is now spent, but as so often happens the 
notion survived its usefulness. It was a pragmatic concept 
parading as an exercise in pure reason. People came to be- 
lieve that this notion of sovereignty expressed the very nature 
of things. So it has become a dangerous notion, one most 
ill-adapted to the needs of our age. We should apply com- 
mon sense to it and strip it of its pretensions. Then we would 
soon discover that this legal concept of sovereignty, as ap- 
plied to the relations of states, is a monstrosity. For sov- 
ereignty is a claim of right as well as of power, and it is a 
claim of the right to use power without regard for the rights 
of other states. This kind of “right” is sheer irrationality. 

What must be done about sovereignty? We have to 
amend the notion and change certain practices of states that 
appeal to the notion but have no rightful ground, since they 
depend solely on power falsely claiming to be right. We 
must accommodate the sovereignty of the state to the needs 
of men. The prevailing notion of sovereignty spreads a 
smoke-screen over the facts. 

Sovereignty is simply the authority that is exercised by or 
in the name of the inclusive political organization, the 
authority that government commands. “There is no power 
on earth that can be compared with it,” said the old abso- 
lutist, Hobbes. That is true if properly understood. For 
in the modern world this authority alone has the final right 
of enforcement. It is invested with this final right where 
it is, and because it is, the final coordinating power over 
the affairs of. men. Somewhere, if we are to have a system 
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of law and order, there must be a final authority, beyond 
which there is no appeal. But here there are two points 
to remember. In the first place this authority can be, and 
often is, assigned to it by the people, which can set it up and 
pull it down and therefore can make it in turn responsible. 
In the second place this final authority is organized differ- 
ently under different conditions, and its location depends on 
the form of political union. In a unitary state it is uni- 
centered. In a federal state it is multi-centered. Where 
states are not completely separate and independent, the more 
inclusive union maintains a last court of appeal concerning 
those issues with respect to which this independence is lim- 
ited. Sovereignty requires a last court of appeal. 

This simple fact has been magnified into a tremendous 
myth. A vast amount of grandiose nonsense has been writ- 
ten about sovereignty. It is presented as a sacrosanct mys- 
terious power somehow residing in a super-organism called 
the state. In earlier times we were content to say it was 
ordained of God; but modern philosophers of the Hegelian 
school took the notion over and inflated sovereignty into a 
kind of transcendent will and power. This expansion of 
‘the myth has taken its most gross form in the imagination 
of the philosophers of totalitarianism. To them the state 
is not an organization to carry on the business of the every- 
day humans who are its members. It has a will that its 
not the will of these members or of the mere flesh-and-blood 
politicians who make laws and decrees. Sovereignty is a 
being supreme and ineffable. Awesome and _ inscrutable 
forces hover about it. The mere individual, as one Nazi 
exponent puts it, is ‘a serving member of one great organic 
structure that encompasses his existence, his life and his ac- 
tion. He is a point of intersection for the motions of these 
powers, elemental, higher, historical, supermundane, that 
after their own will consume his self and his essence.” The 
state is a high and holy thing, beyond the thoughts and pur- 
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poses of common men. If it is thought of as an instrument 
at all it becomes, for the followers of Mein Kampf, the in- 
strument of the blood and instinct of the race. To that func- 
tion it is directed by the One, the Fuhrer, who knows best, 
who is the divinely appointed agent for the fulfilment of that 
function. 

All this is dogma in the service of power. Authority is 
what we make it, or what we suffer it to be. It is an 
institutional device. It has the prerogatives we assign to it, 
or accept under it. The dogma has no necessary relation to 
the fact. The theology of sovereignty contains a clause that 
sovereignty is unlimited. Every federal state refutes that 
clause. It contains another clause to the effect that sov- 
ereignty is omnicompetent, in other words that no human 
interests or activities are withdrawn from its range of con- 
trol. Every written constitution refutes that clause. Sov- 
ereignty is what we make it, and it cannot be defined as 
though it were a phenomenon of nature, which we must 
take as we find it. 

We are therefore perfectly justified in asking what kind, 
what range, and what organization of sovereignty is best 
adapted to the requirements of our civilization. As soon as 
we ask this question we must recognize that completely in- 
dependent states, bound to no other states by no obligations 
other than those they care to accept and only for as long as 
they care to accept them, are alike perilous to and in- 
congruous with our modern civilization. For we live in an 
age in which a vast number of our interests and our activities 
are deeply affected by the behavior of other states than our 
own. Our interest, spiritual and intellectual as well as 
economic, are for the most part not bounded within the 
frontiers of a state. The state we belong to is not, and can 
never again be—unless we revert to some degenerate bar- 
barism—a self-contained unity, a closed system. The tra- 
ditional doctrine of sovereignty is a presumptuous denial 
of this truth. 

We must give up the proud stubborn prejudice of in- 
dependence, the historic prejudice of the independent state. 
We resent any foreign interference in our affairs—that is 
all very well, but we must ask once more: what then are 
our affairs? Are they still our affairs alone if what we do 
about them directly and vitally affects the wellbeing of other 
peoples? No one proposes that an external power should have 
the right to interfere with our purely domestic policies or 
our particular way of life. But there is a sphere of in- 
terdependence of such great importance for all concerned 
that the only reasonable course is to assign it, with proper 
safeguards, to an international system of control. At present 
every state acts as though it had the right to determine its 
foreign policy solely in terms of its own presumptive in- 
terest. 

It has neither the right nor the power. There is no right 
where there is no obligation, where there is no constituted 
society governed by inclusive law. Nor has the individual 
state really the power to settle such issues. If it exercises 
its power to this end it is most likely to incite opposing 
power, and there is no certainty whatever that it will then 
achieve its objective. What then is this absolute sovereignty 
that states still assert, without any ground of right and with- 
out any efficacy of enforcement? 

It may hurt our pride to abjure this prejudice of the in- 
dependent sovereign will—but what is that price compared 
with the gain? The hurt will not be to our unity or to our 
loyalty—and the greatest menace of our civilization will be 
removed. The dogma of absolute sovereignty is maintained 
at an incalculable cost to the wellbeing of us all. Is it not 
better to give it up, to pay the psycholoyical price? 


=> 





